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IT  is  a  known  fact,  accepted  by  all  business 
men,  that  the  credit  of  the  Church  ranks 
very  high.  In  the  investment  market  her 
"bonds"  are  considered  a  gilt-edged  security. 
The  conservatism  of  her  policies,  the  economy 
of  her  institutions,  the  self-sacrifice  of  her  clergy 
and  her  religious,  which  make  this  economy  pos- 
sible, her  spiritual  and  other-world  outlook,  her 
trust  in  that  special  Providence  which  assures  her 
a  divine  indefectibility — all  these  factors  go  to 
build  up  that  moral  security  on  Avhich  rest  her 
investments. 

Catholics  are  justly  proud  of  the  beautiful 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  academies  and  univer- 
sities which  dot  our  land.  They  are  a  standing 
tribute  to  their  religious  sense  and  generosity. 
These,  we  know,  were  built  largely  on  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  common  people.  The  Church 
owes  very  little  to  the  munificence  of  the  wealthy. 

One  day  Father  Leduc,  O.M.I. ,  companion  of 
the  great  pioneer  missionary,  Father  Laeombe, 
O.M.I.,  was  talking  Avith  his  friend,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Oliver,  then  Minister  in  the  Laurier  Cabinet. 
"You  know.  Father  Leduc,"  said  the  Minister, 
"there  is  a  great  difference  between  my  Church 
and  your  Church.  "We  begin  with  a  big  thing 
and  end  up  with  a  small  thing.  You  Catholics, 
you  begin  with  a  small  thing  and  end  up  with  a 
big  thing."  How  true !  I  have  lived  to  see,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  Canada,  the  full  realization 
of  this  statement  made  to  me  by  Father  Ledvic 
himself  many  years  ago. 

Great  have  been  the  achievements  of  the 
Church  in  Canada  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Out  "West  her  Institutions  are  far  greater  than 
the  pro  rata  of  our  Catholic  population  would 
command.  This  is  notably  true  of  our  hospitals. 
But  notwithstanding  this  progress,  of  which  we 
may  be  proud,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  "real 


assets"  of  the  Church  are  not  her  "buildings." 
These  of  their  nature  are  perishable  because  they 
are  material.  In  Canada,  as  in  other  countries, 
time,  war,  revolutions  may  one  day  wreck  and 
pulverize  them  all.  One  has  only  to  consider 
the  destruction  in  the  bombed  cities  of  Europe  to 
fully  realize  the  truth  of  our  statement. 

The  "real  and  permanent  assets"  of  the  Church 
are  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  for  the  service  of 
whom  these  buildings  exist.  In  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  only  the  soul  that  matters.  In  view  of  this 
truth,  may  we  not  say  that  the  souls  of  our  Catho- 
lic children  are  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Church? 
The  children  are  the  future.  The  Church  wnll  be 
what  they  are,  no  more,  no  less.  Were  we  to 
lose  our  children  our  churches  and  schools  would 
become  empty  shells,  soulless  bodies. 

As  thousands  of  children  living  far  from  the 
influence  of  the  teaching  Church  cannot  come  to 
Her,  She  has  to  go  to  them.  Awaiting  the  day 
when  missionaries  will  be  established  in  their 
midst,  the  Sisters  of  Service,  by  their  Correspon- 
dence Course  in  Catechism-,  are  throwing  out  to 
them  a  life-line.  His  Majesty's  mail  bag  carries 
to  them  wherever  they  may  be  the  saving  mes- 
sage. 

This  work  is  very  important.  In  vain  do  we 
build  churches  and  chapels  in  the  hinterland  if 
in  the  meantime  we  lose  those  very  souls  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  The  Catholics  who 
have  an  awakened  faith  and  an  understanding 
heart  will  readily  reach  full  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  Catholic  cliilclren  scattered 
throughout  the  vast  stretches  of  our  home  mis- 
sion field.  These  children  are  indeed  the  Church 
of  to-morrow.  They  are  the  great  asset  of  the 
Church.'  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
assets  do  not  become  with  time  heavy  liabilities. 

G.  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 


ftOAV  THE  BKST  YOU  HAVE  AND  YOU  WILL  REAP  THE  BEST  THAT  HEAVEN  AFFORDS. 
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THE  NEXT  ATTACK. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  since  the  late  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton uttered  the  prophetic  state- 
ment which  we  see  fulfilled  to-day: 

"The  age-long  struggle  of  the 
Church  against  heresy,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  is  over. 
She  has  won  through.  Christ  has 
always  fulfilled  His  promise.  The 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  that  Church,  founded  on 
the  rock  of  Peter.  But  another 
great  struggle  is  approaching.  I 
may  not  live  to  see  it.  Hell's 
next  attack  will  be  on  that  doc- 
trine on  which  all  religion  and  all 
morality  are  based — the  existence 
of  a  Personal  Infinite  and  Eternal 
God.  That  attack  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  mighty  effort  to  sweep 
away  the  standards  of  Christian 
purity." 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  mo- 
dern literature  and  newspaper  re- 
ports will  prove  the  truth  of 
Chesterton's  prophecy. — "The  Bul- 
letin, N.C.W.V." 


FIAT! 

God  Almighty  said  "Fiat"  and 
into  the  void  that  was,  leaped  a 
universe  of  light.  That  was  CREA- 
TION. 

A  lowly  maid  said  "Fiat"  and 
from  the  high  walls  of  heaven 
came  the  Trinity's  Second  Per- 
son and  God  became  man  That 
was   the  INCARNATION. 

A  blood-drenched  Man  said 
"Fiat,"  and  across  the  infinite 
chasm  that  had  been  cleft  by  sin, 
was  flung  the  drawbridge  of  Di- 
vine Mercy.  That  was  REDEMP- 
TION. 

You  and  I  must  say  "Fiat"  and 
that  will  be  our  SALVATION. 

"Fiat."  It  is  only  a  little 
word  that  means  "God's  holy  will 
be  done."  It  is  a  magic  word,  for 
it  brought  a  world  into  being,  a 
God  into  flesh,  and  unbolted  the 
bars  of  heaven. 

Learn  to  say  it  always  and  your 
whole  world  will  change. 

— A  Trappist. 


AN  ENVIABLE  RECORD. 

In  Brooklyn  the  Redemptorist 
Parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  lists  2,25  4  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
najtion.  Twenty-six  have  died  in 
service.  One-fourth  of  the  Re- 
demptorists  in  the  United  States 
are  now  chaplains  in  the  armed 
forces . — America . 


THE  LOSS  OP  VOCATION. 

"Alas,  alas,  for  those  who  die 
without  fulfilling  their  mission! 
who  were  called  to  be  holy,  and 
lived  in  sin;  who  were  called  to 
worship  Christ,  and  who  plunged 
into  this  giddy  and  unbelieving 
world;  who  were  called  to  fight, 
and  remained  idle.  Alas,  for  those 
who  have  had  gifts  and  talents, 
and  have  not  used  them,  or  have 
misused,  or  abused  them!  The 
woi'ld  goes  on  from  age  to  age, 
but  the  holy  Angels  and  blessed 
Saints  are  always  crying,  alas,  alas, 
and  woe,  woe,  over  the  loss  of 
vocations,  and  the  disappointment 
of  hopes,  and  the  scorn  of  God's 
love,  and  the  ruin  of  souls." — Car- 
dinal Newman. 


THE  GREATEST  RHSSIONARY 
COUNTRY. 

The  Dutch  nation,  although  num- 
bering only  four  million  Catholics, 
gives  to  the  Mission  Fields  of  the 
Church  more  missionaries  than  any 
other.  They  are  only  1  %  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world  yet 
they  can  claim  10%  of  all  the 
missionaries.  The  Dutch  people 
are  therefore  doing  ten  times 
their  share  in  the  mission  work  of 
the  Church. 


EVERY  CATHOLIC  A 
MISSIONARY. 

"Growth  is  essential  to  a  liv- 
ing organism.  Every  cell  in  a 
human  body  must  contribute  to 
the  extension  and  development  of 
the  life  of  that  body.  Since,  then, 
the  Church  is  a  living  organism, 
it  belongs  to  her  very  nature  to 
develop  by  the  generation  and  the 
absorption  of  new  living  members. 
And  more,  every  Catholic,  if  he 
be  a  living  member  of  the  Church, 
must  contribute  to  her  growth  and 
extension.  And  there  can  be  no 
cessation  to  this  growth,  not  "un- 
til we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of 
the  faith  .  .  .  and  to  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  stature  of  Christ,"  not 
until  "all  things  are  brought  to  a 
bead  in  Christ,  both  the  things  in 
the  heavens  and  the  things  on  the 
earth." 

No  wonder  Monsignor  Benson 
once  wrote:  "It  is  perfectly  true 
— and  we  are  not  the  least  ashamed 
of  it — that  we  (Catholics)  will 
compass  the  whole  world  to  make 
one  proselyte." — -Bishop  F.  P.  Car- 
roll of  Calgary. 


5  MEASURE  OF  CULTURE. 

"The  culture  of  any  people  at 
any  period  is  justly  measured  by 
the  things  that  people  make.  Peo- 
ple must  make  things,  and  the 
things  show  what  kind  of  people 
make  them.  The  things  made 
show  what  the  makers  were 
thinking  about,  show  the  mak- 
ers' scale  of  values,  the  depth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
judgments.  For  that  reason  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  will  judge  us. 
and  judge  us  justly,  by  the  things 
we  make.  And  since  we  have  re- 
ceived a  rich  legacy  of  culture 
from  past  generations  we  are  in 
honor  bound  to  preserve,  maintain, 
and  hand  down  that  legacy,  togeth- 
er with  our  own  contribution,  to 
the  generations  yet  to  come. 

If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  our- 
selves, to  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  to  those  who  come  after 
us,  and  produce  art  in  the  living 
parish,  we  must  start  with  right 
thinking.  What  will  we  think 
about?  We  will  think  right  about 
man's  first,  most  important,  and 
fundamental  duty,  man's  duty  to 
worship  his  Maker." — Rev.  J.  Lon- 
ergan. 


NO  TRIFLING  WITH  TRUTH. 

"Father  Guardini  has  somewhere 
wisely  observed  that  the  Church 
forgives  everything  more  readily 
than  a  trifling  with  truth.  She 
knows  that  if  a  man  falls,  but 
leaves  truth  unimpaired,  he  will 
find  his  way  back  again.  But  if 
he  abandons  objective,  religious 
truth,  he  falls  back  on  subjective, 
personal  judgment,  feeling,  and 
experience  Truth  is  debased  to 
the  level  of  a  relative  and  fluctu- 
ating value.  The  Church  repre- 
sents truth,  dogma,  as  an  absolute 
fact,  based  upon  itself,  indepen- 
dent of  all  subjective  judgment, 
feeling  or  confirmation.  Truth  is 
truth  because  it  is  truth.  We  do 
not  create  truth,  we  find  it.  God 
is  truth.  The  Church  guards, 
maintains,  hands  down,  and  teaches 
God's  truth.." 


NEVER  TOO  EARLY. 

That  great  Catholic  maker  of 
Morocco,  Marshal  Lyautey,  once 
visited  a  forest  of  gigantic  cedars 
that  had  suffered  through  a  bad 
storm.  Viewing  the  ugly  gap 
made  by  the  many  uprooted  trees, 
he  said:  "You  will  have  to  plant 
new  ones  here"  The  chief  for- 
ester smiled  pityingly  and  answer- 
ed: "Don't  you  know  it  takes 
two  thousand  years  to  grow  a 
cedar  like  these?  '  "Two  thous- 
and years,"  said  the  Marshal; 
"well,  then,  we  must  begin  at 
once." 


WELL-ARRANGED  TIME  IS  THE  SUREST  MARK  OF  A  WELL-ARRANGED  >nNI>. 
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Vacation  Schools  in  Fargo  Diocese 


Introibo  ad  Altare  Dei. 

THE  oeeasioii  was  the  first  Mass  of  a  young 
Jesuit  priest,  the  brother  of  the  Pastor. 
There  were  people  going  in  all  directions, 
giving  the  final  instructions,  and  the  last  loving 
touches  that  are  the  necessary  complement  of  a 
long-awaited  event.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  little,  unpretentious  Church  of  Hope 
was  being  accorded  the  privilege  of  having  a 
newly-ordained  priest  offer  his  first  solemn  Mass 
witliin  its  precincts.  That  they  did  not  know 
this  young  priest,  personally,,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  these  people  of  the  soil.  He  was  the 
bi-other  of  their  ])astor,  whom  they  loved,  and 
tlicy  worked  witli  "might  and  main"  to  make  it 
a.  day  of  days. 

A  number  of  the  children  attending  religious 
vacation  school  were  able  to  master  the  Proper 
of  the  Mass  and  a  few  Latin  motets.  Tliey  crowd- 
ed into  a  little  corner  of  the  small  choir  loft,  and 
did  their  best  to  keej)  out  of  the  way  of  the  adult 
choir  who  were  to  sing  the  Kyrie,  Gloria.  Credo, 
etc.  Li  the  far  corner  were  some  visiting  Sis- 
ters, former  teachers  of  the  celebrant,  who  had 
come  to  share  the  joy  of  this  great  day.  and  whom 
we  had  invited  upstairs  to  give  "we  three"  some 
vocal  support  in  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum. 

The  first  plan  had  been  to  have  the  children 
take  care  of  all  the  music  for  the  Mass,  but  after 
tliree  days  the  belated  shinglers  and  painters  ar- 
rived to  do  their  bit  towards  toning  up  the  church 
for  such  a  solemn  occasion.  The  children 
couldn't  hear  the  organ  or  each  other  for  the 
tattoo  of  hammers  on  the  roof.  If  the  shinglers 
did  pause  long  enough  to  unwrap  a  fresh  package 
of  shingles,  then  it  was  the  paint  making  their 
eyes  smart  or  irritating  their  throats,  so  we 
abandoned  that  plan  in  favor  of  the  above.  In 
spite  of  the  many  choirs  everything  went  well, 
and  if  the  children  were  a  little  weak  in  the 
Proper,  they  more  than  made  up  for  it  as  they 
sang  with  great  gusto  the  National  Catholic  Kural 
Life  song,  "Mary,  Queen  of  Rviral  Youth,"  as  the 
procession  was  leaving  the  church. 

The  ladies  of  the  parish  served  a  dinner  in 
the  Town  Hall.  All  were  invited,  and  all  came, 
including  the  non-Catholic  mayor  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town  and  his  wife.  There  were  the  usual 
toasts  and  speeches  interspersed  with  musical 
numbers.  The  young  people  presented  the  newly- 
ordained  with  a  spiritual  bouquet,  and  as  he  rose 
to  express  his  thanks,  all  eyes  were  on  him  as  he 
stood  between  his  two  brothers,  the  o)ie  having 
preceded  him  to  the  altar  and  the  other  soon 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 


A  Picnic  for  the  Pupils. 

To  .show  his  appreciation  of  all  their  hard 
work,  the  pastor  borrowed  a  truck  from  one  of 
his  farmer  parishioners,  and  took  all  the  vacation 
school  pupils  on  a  picnic.  The  day  was  spent 
in  fishing  and  playing  ball,  and  they  returned  in 
the  evening,  tired  out,  but  not  too  tired  to  shout 


.l-fishiiig  We  Will  Go," 


a  very  lusty  "Good-bye,  see  you  next  year,  Sis- 
ters." We  then  hastily  packed  and  set  out,  with 
a  vei-y  limited  time  to  catch  the  bits,  which  we 
almost  missed  due  to  a  flat  tire.  The  jack  kept 
slipping  from  under  the  bumper,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  kept  the  car  balanced  long 
enough  for  the  man  to  change  the  tire.  Then 
we  dragged  our  wet  and  mud-laden  feet  onto  the 
bus  bound  for  Jamestown.  There  we  were  met 
and  driven  to  Fried. 

Meeting  Our  Correspondence  Pupils. 

Although  this  was  our  first  trip  to  Fried,  we 
were  already  familiar  with  the  young  people 
through  our  religious  correspondence  course. 
They  were  just  as  anxious  to  meet  us  as  we  were 
to  meet  them.  They  told  us  how  much  they  en- 
joyed their  lessons  by  mail,  and  some  of  them 
had  little  problems  in  connection  with  their  cor- 
I'espondence  work  which  they  talked  over  with 
us. 

The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  a  memor- 
able day  in  Fried,  as  it  is  the  patronal  feast  of 
the  church.  The  reverend  pastor  arranged  a  very 
beautiful  shrine.  The  gorgeous  red  and  white 
peonies  were  pleasing  and  inviting  as  was  proved 
by  the  many  who  made  their  way  to  the  specially 
placed  prie  dieu.  Noticeable  amongst  those  who 
til  rouged  aroinid  the  shrine  were  the  many  moth- 


TO  H.^VB  WH.^T  WE  WANT  I.S  RICHES,  BUT  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  DO  AVITHOUT  IS  POWER. 
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ers,  pleading",  no  doubt,  with  the  Heart  that  loves 
all  men  to  keep  in  safely  their  valiant  soldier 
sons.  For  a  small  parish,  Fried  has  an  outstand- 
ingly large  honor  roll.  The  happy  day  was  cli- 
maxed by  a  parish  "get  together"  in  the  form 
of  a  first  communion  breakfast,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  chicken  dinner. 

Profitable  Recrea'tion. 

The  month  of  July  found  us  on  our  way  to 
Fessenden  and  its  missions.  In  between  classes 
the  children  spent  their  recreation  periods  cut- 
ting the  grass  and  raking  the  property  surround- 
ing the  church  and  rectory.  They  were  anxious 
to  have  everything  in  good  shape  before  their 
pastor  arrived  after  a  few  weeks'  absence.  "When 
the  ladies  saw  their  enthusiasm  they  hired  a 
young  man  with  a  gasoline  mower  to  do  tlie 
cutting,  and  the  children  did  the  raking.  The 
children  were  rewarded  with  a  treat  of  water 
melon,  not  just  a  piece  but  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  and  a  trip  out  to  the  dam,  where  they 
could  swim  to  their  hearts  content. 

In  Bremen,  we  lived  in  the  farm  homes  for 
two  weeks,  and  spent  a  week  teaching  in  each 
of  the  four  schools.  This  year  Father  said 
Mass  in  each  of  the  little  schools,  and  the 
people  showed  their  appreciation  for  this  great 
favor  by  coming,  even  at  the  cost  of  great  in- 
convenience, to  assist  at  ]\Iass  and  receive  Holy 
Communion. 

A  miniature  tornado  which  laid  the  surround- 
ing countryside  bare,  and  kept  us  thumbing  our 
beads  and  blessing  ourselves  as  a  protection 
against  the  terrific  flashes  of  lightning  and  the 
swarm  of  bees  that  escaped  from  their  hive  and 
buzzed  close  to  our  open  door,  were  the  only 
interruptions  in  the  peaceful  cai'rying  out  of  our 
vacation  school  programme. 


We  desire  to  be  classified  according  to  our 
exceptional  virtues;  but  we  are  apt  to  classify 
onr  neighboui-  aci-ording  to  his  exceptional  faults. 


The  H<'\vai'<1  of  ^'i^t^l^ — AV:it<'riii<>11<)it ! 

MY 


Rakiii$r  for  Recreation. 


The  Village  of  St.  John,  N.D. 

PICTURE  to  yourself  a  small  western  village 
and  you  have  8t.  John.  Oh,  but  you  have 
never  seen  a  western  village,  small  or  other- 
wise, you  say.  AVell,  the  main  thing  in  a  western 
village  is  quite  naturally,  the  main  street.  It  is 
long  and  dusty  and  wide.  Horses  and  cars  are 
hitched  or  parked,  according  to  their  respective 
natures  anywhere  the  owner  pleases.  The  oldest 
inliabitant  reports  that  when  he  arrived  in  this 
district  in  1883.  there  were  already  one  saloon 
and  one  store,  both  under  tents.  The  store  did 
a  thriving  business  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and 
snake  root.  Tactfully  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  progress  of  the  saloon. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  stores,  a 
hotel  (remodelled  from  the  first  church),  a  fill- 
ing station,  a  feed  station  for  horses,  a  fire  hall 
and  the  Catholic  club  house.  Not  far  from  the 
main  street  are  tlie  grain  elevators  and  the  rail- 
way depot.  Beyond  these  the  Public  School,  a 
fine  brick  building,  stands,  looking  as  if  it  had 
lost  its  Ava.v ;  but  perhaps  that  is  characteristic  of 
public  schools  everywhere.  Farther  along  the 
(lusty  i-oad  can  be  seen  St.  John's  Church,  from 
which  the  district  got  its  name;  the  pretty  white 
rectory  stands  beside  the  church. 

Tlie  present  church  was  finished  in  ]887.  It 
was  built  of  native  lumber  donated  by  the  settlers 
and  hauled  by  oxen.  The  cross  was  presented  by 
a  German  resident  of  Devil's  Lake  while  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  Avas  supervised  by  a 
Frenchman.  It  is  old  (for  this  country)  and 
shabby ;  but  it  is  devotional  and  comforting. 
Our  Lord  has  looked  out  from  His  Tabernacle 
at  three  generations  of  worshippers.  I  wonder 
how  we  compare  with  those  who  built  the  church? 

If  it  is  scenery  you  want,  don't  stay  in  St. 
John,  for  scenery  is  one  thing  it  does  not  have. 
(In  conipensation  for  this  lack,  it  can  offer  you 
delightfully  bracing  air  and  gorgeous  siuisets), 
but  come  with  us  out  to  the  woods,  beyond  the 
village  to  find  iiature  at  its  best. 

RICHNESS  CX)NSISTS  NOT  IN  THE  GREATNESS  OF  MT 
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As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning. 

Here  we  are  treading  on  ground  that  has 
changed  little,  if  at  all,  since  the  Red  man  owned 
the  land.    Old  Omar  sings: 

"I  sometimes  think  that  never  grows  so  red 

The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled." 
and  as  we  gaze  ahont  us  at  the  gentle  golden  rod, 
the  gaudy  Indian  Paint  Brush,  the  delicately- 
tinted  Dogbane,  we  wonder  Avhat  buried  Caesar 
furnished  nourishment  for  them.  Which  of  the 
poplars  abounding  in  the  woods  are  the  descend- 
ants of  trees  cut  off  in  their  prime  to  serve  as 
stakes  for  the  Indians'  victims,  the  forebears  of 
which  were  used  as  faggots  to  keep  the  searing 
fires  alight?  Whose  skulls  might  we  find  buried 
beneath  our  feet? 

The  children  i-un  on  before  us  shouting  and 
yelling;  some  the  descendants  of  the  vei-y  Indians 
who  roamed  this  forest.  They  are  living  quite 
obviously  in  the  present.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
try  to  do  likewise  and  enjoy  the  heady  sunshine 
the  day  provides;  leaving  dreams  of  the  past  to 
other  times. 


The  Turtle  Mountains,  as  the  high  places  in 
this  region  are  called,  are  no  more  than  grass- 
clad  hills;  but  to  the  dweller  of  the  plains  they 
assume  a  height  and  majesty  not  apparent  to 
others.  As  we  stood  on  a  slight  eminence  and 
viewed  the  prairie  below,  we  found  our  thoughts 
slipping  back  again  to  the  past  when  bison  by  the 
thousand  cropped  the  grass.  What  exciting  and 
revolting  sights  the  buffalo  hunts  must  have  been ! 
Here  come  tiie  yelling,  sweating  savages,  urging 
their  ponies  on  to  the  carnage.  There  the  stam- 
peding and  roaring  of  the  mighty  beasts  seized 
with  fear  of  the  fate  that  is  evertaking  them ; 
the  bloody,  cruel,  unnecessary  slaughter;  the 
gluttonous  feasting;  the  deep  repose  around  the 
campfire.  .  . 


Korrcation  Houi'. 


Tug-of-War. 


As  It  Is  Now. 

But  that  act  of  the  drama  of  North  Dakota 
is  over.  The  buffaloes  have  departed  from  the 
scene;  the  plain  no  longer  provides  the  setting 
for  gory  massacres,  but  bears  upon  its  surface 
tiny  villages  of  peace-loving  citizens;  the  sav- 
ages have  vanished;  their  descendants,  by  mix- 
ture of  blood  and  contact  with  civilization,  are 
gentle  creatures,  eyeing  the  world  with  a  Avist- 
lul  stare.  In  one  respect  only  is  this  region  as 
it  was.  Before  1642  it  called  to  the  missionaries.' 
It  still  calls! 

It  is  because  St.  John  is  still  pleading  for 
missionaries  that  we  found  ourselves  there  this 
summer,  pleasantly  remote  from  the  world  of 
every-day  affairs.  Close  to  a  hundred  children 
had  been  brought  in  by  the  zealous  pastor,  to  be 
taught  the  P^'aith  of  their  fathers.  We  met  them 
with  keen  anticipation  of  enjoying  their  com- 
pany.   We  were  not  disappointed. 

There  was  Napoleon.  When  we  were  first 
dazzled  by  his  smile,  on  the  night  of  our  arrival, 
"a  glimmering  light  of  the  old  regime"  for  a  mo- 
ment flickered  before  our  eyes;  Surely  his  for- 
bears were  coureurs  des  bois  of  New  France. 
A  handsome,  stiu'dy  little  chap  he  was,  possessed 
of  extraordinary  vitality  and  ungovernable  rest- 
lessness. He  claimed  that  he  was  a  "breed"  with 
an  air  that  suggested  that  he  had  an  inheritance 
to  be  proud  of,  and  we  are  not  implying  that  he 
hadn't.    There  were  times  when  we  thought  that 

"lago,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller," 

had  some  connection  with  his  family  tree,  for 
.Vapoleon's  tales  of  his  adventiu'es  were  breath- 
taking. Withal  he  was  a  good  little  boy,  always 
first  in  church  for  evening  prayers.  We  are  sure 
the  Lord  overlooked  the  nightly  sui'reptitious 
punches  he  delivered  to  wliichever  young  male 
happened  to  be  kneeling  beside  him. 

In  the  gi'oup  wei'e  Indian  children,  their  hel])- 
less  manner  and  soft  brown  eyes  wiiniing  our 
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sympathy  at  once.  A  closer  acquaintance,  as  the 
days  pi'ogressetl,  changed  our  opinion  as  to  their 
helplessness,  and  we  often  wondered  why  Mar- 
jorie  Piekthall  chose  "stiller  than  the  trees"  as  a 
descriptive  phrase  for  Indians.  For  "still,"  these 
representatives  of  the  Red  race  never  were,  during 
our  two  weeks  with  them.  Nevertheless  they 
were  so  lovable,  in  spite  of  their  unusual  diver- 
sion of  tearing  up  books  and  destroying  all  rulers 
and  erasers  that  came  within  their  line  of  vision, 
that  we  found  it  easy  to  understand  how  learned 
and  holy  men  could  leave  their  comfortable  homes 
to  live  and  die  for  the  children  of  the  forest. 
But  Indians  and  mixed-bloods  did  not  form 


Smiles  juul  Tears. 

the  whole  group.  There  Avere  charming  French 
children,  possessing  the  poise  and  graceful  man- 
ners that  are  so  distinctly  Gallic.  Among  them 
we  found  Catholicity  at  its  best.  It  was  the 
mothers  of  these  children  Avho  told  us  with  pride 
of  the  I'elatives  they  had  in  Religion.  It  was 
they  who  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Sisters  among  them,  and  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  might  have  a  Catho- 
lic school  in  their  midst. 

Woven  in  among  this  assortment  of  races 
were  the  delightful  American  children,  frank, 
independent  and  urbane,  typical  products  of  the 
Public  School.  Taking  little  on  faith,  at  times 
openly  stating,  this  saying  is  hard,  their  candor 
startled  us  and  at  the  same  time  made  us  their 
slaves.  "What  would  we  not  do  to  keep  these 
children  in  the  Church ! 


When  you  are  up  to  your  neck  in  hot  water, 
think  of  the  kettle,  and  sing! 


Success  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  ability 
as  of  applicability. 


More  people  are  cured  of  hysteria  every  year 
at  Catholic  shrines  than  by  the  ofPorts  of  all  the 
psychiatrists  in  history. 


DEATH  OF  SISTER  RODGERS. 

On  September  25th,  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Canadian  Martyrs,  Sister  Mary  Rodgers  died  in 
our  Hospital  at  Edson,  Alberta. 

Sister  Rodgers  was  born  in  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, and  entered  the  Community  of  the  Sisters 


mm 
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Sister  Mar.v  Rodgers. 

of  Service  shortly  after  its  foundation.  As  a 
pioneer  Sister  she  gave  loyal  service  to  God  and 
the  Institute  in  the  various  mission  si'ations  to 
which  she  was  assigned.  These  missions  included 
our  Hospitals  at  Edson  and  Vilna  and  our  Hos- 
tels at  Edmonton,  Ottawa  and  Halifax.  Sister 
also  gave  several  years  of  devoted  service  at  the 
Mother  House  and  Novitiate.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  her  life  she  was  an  invalid,  but  her 
coiu-age  and  cheerful  resignation  throughout 
this  long  period  of  illness  were  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

The  funeral  Ma.ss  was  sung  in  the  little  Mis- 
sion church  at  Edson,  by  Rev.  C.  Landrigan, 
P.P.,  and  chaplain  of  the  Hospital.  Before  inter- 
ment in  the  S.O.S.  plot  in  Edmonton  cemetery  the 
body  was  taken  to  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  where 
the  Libera  was  chanted  and  the  last  absolution 
given  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Reynolds.  Present  in  the 
sanctuary  were  Rt.  Rev.  W.  B.  Carleton.  Fathers 
Green,  Ashe  and  Thibault.  Father  Landrigan 
recited  the  prayers  at  the  grave. 

Sister  Rodgers  is  survived  by  a  sister.  Miss 
Rose  Rodgers,  and  a  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Rod- 
gers, both  of  Hamilton.  R.I. P. 


0  God.  light  a  candle  in  my  heart  that  I  may 
see  what  is  therein  and  sweep  the  rubbish  from 
Thy  dwelling-place. 


LOVE  IS  MOST  DIVINE  WHEN  IT  LOVES  ACCORD  ING  TO  NEED  .AND  NOT  .\r(X)RDING  TO  MERIT. 
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Night  Duty  in  an  S. 

5.25  p.m.  And  still  in  the  Sacristy !  I  must 
huiTy  or  I'll  be  late  for  dinner,  and  that's  a 
bad  start  for  "night  duty."  One  last  genu- 
flection: ''Lord,  bless  the  work  I  have  done  for 
you  and  help  me  to  say  the  right  things  to-night." 

I  just  make  it  as  the  bell  goes.  After  our 
dinner  it  is  time  to  serve  the  girls.  It's  Saturday 
and  it  seems  everyone  has  used  her  free  afternoon 
either  to  go  shopping  or  to  get  her  hair  dressed. 
Admiring  remarks  are  passed  from  table  to  table 
on  new  shoes,  blouses  and  coiffures. 

I  think  the  serving  is  over  for  the  day,  but  no 
— here  comes  a  straggler.  "Sister,  I'm  so  sorry  to 
be  late,  but  I  had  such  a  good  time.  We  were 
at  Kew  Beach"  and  on  and  on.  Here  come  two 
more:  "AVe  had  the  grandest  day.  Sister,  out  at 
Scarboro  Bluffs.  .  .  .  Then  from  the  Kew  Beach 
heroine:  "Sister,  I  didn't  realize  before  that  you 
had  to  listen  to  everybody's  story.  I  thought  I 
was  the  only  one  who  came  home  and  told  you 
where  I'd  been  and  what  kind  of  a  time  I'd  had." 

"I  like  hearing  about  your  doings;  it  makes 
clearing  the  tables  much  more  interesting." 

"I'm  so  glad.  Sister.    I'd  be  awfully  lonesome 
if  I  couldn't  tell  someone  all  about  it." 

With  the  help  of  the  late-comers  the  dining- 
room  is  soon  in  order  and  I  go  to  the  front  of- 
fice; perhaps  there  will  be  time  to  glance  at  the 
paper.  The  "Wurlitzer"  is  going  and  several 
girls  are  dancing,  but  this  is  Saturday  night,  so 
the  phone  keeps  ringing  and  one  after  another 
they  go  upstairs  to  dress  for  a  date.  I'm  kept 
so  busy  answering  the  door  to  the  army,  air-force 
and  one  lone  representative  of  the  navy  that  I 
get  no  further  than  the  headlines.  I  also  take 
time  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  "toilettes" 
coming  down  stairs  and  pirouetting  in  front  of 
the  office  window  for  my  benefit. 

A  Sister  relieves  me  while  I  go  to  the  chapel 
for  nig'ht  prayers,  and  take  time  for  a  little  extra 
visit:  "Stay  with  me.  Lord,  the  night  is  just 
beginning." 

Back  on  duty.  I  reach  for  the  paper  again — 
"Please,  Sister,  could  I  borrow  the  'Star,'  just 
to  see  the  comics?"  Well,  I  should  write  to  my 
mother  anyway,  so  she  may  as  well  have  the 
paper.  I  get  out  the  writing  materials,  but  the 
door  opens  and  in  Avalks  K.  with  the  lovely  smile 
that  even  a  twelve-hour  working  day  couldn't 
spoil.  "Tired?"  "Not  very."  "Hungry?"  'Oh, 
yes!"  "Well,  your  dinner  has  been  kept  for  you. 
Come  to  the  kitchen,  there's  just  time  before  the 
Rosary."  While  she  is  having  her  belated  meal 
Adelia  comes  in  for  our  opinion  on  the  dress  she 
is  making — ^her  first  attempt ! 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  the  bell  rings  and  the  girls 

BEPORK  YOU  ASK  ADVICE,  EXPLORE  YOUR  OWN 


KS.  Residential  Club 

in  the  house  assemble  at  Our  Lady's  Shrine  to 
recite  the  beads  and  prayer  for  peace.  Nina  has 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  light  the  vigils,  and  be- 
fore the  bell  stops  ringing  she  is  on  her  way  up 
the  stairs  with  a  lighted  taper.  There  is  the 
usual  discussion  as  to  who  is  to  announce  the 
mysteries,  and  finally  we  get  started. 

"Mother  in  heaven,  it  is  good  to  have  these 
few  moments  to  talk  to  you.  Bless  us  and  bless 
our  absent  ones,  and  obtain  peace  for  this  war- 
torn  world." 

After  the  Rosary  everyone  gathers  in  the  kit- 
chen for  cocoa  or  tea  and  biscuits,  and  now  I  get 
all  the  news.  Why  read  a  newspaper  anyway? 
When  the  last  one  is  served  I  manage  to  get  them, 
with  their  cups  and  saucers,  into  the  dining-room 
or  front  room,  and  I  think  I'll  get  on  with  my 
letter.  As  I  sit  down,  the  phone  rings :  '  'Please, 
Sister,  this  is  Eileen  speaking.  I'm  still  at  Sunny- 
side  and  can  I  have  late  leave?"  "But,  Eileen, 
you  Avere  out  late  last  night."  "I  know,  Sister, 
but  this  is  the  last  night  of  Tom's  last  leave,  and 
when  he  goes  I  won't  be  going  anywhere  any 
more."  What  could  I  say?  I  hung  up,  wonder- 
ing if  Tom  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  plaintive 
strain. 

Eleven  o'clock — ring  the  bell  for  quiet — time 
to  lock  up.  The  sound  of  racing  footsteps,  and 
two  little  friends  just  make  it  before  the  door 
closes.  "Don't  forget  to  tell  Sister  Superior  we 
were  in  on  time,  Sister."  "All  right,  but  no 
noise  now,  remember!" 

K.  stays  on  the  ground  floor  while  I  check  up 
on  locks,  see  who's  in  and,  more  important  still, 
who's  out.  Since  it's  Saturday  there's  some  mop- 
ping and  dusting  of  the  ground  floor  to  make 
ready  for  Sunday  morning;  then  the  breakfast 
tables  to  set.  By  2  a.m.  the  late  shifts  and  late 
leaves  are  all  in  and  late  duty  is  over. 

With  the  last  one  safely  in,  I  may  steal  a  few 
minutes  for  prayer  before  going  to  bed.  "Just  a 
few  minutes.  Lord,  beeaiise  I'm  so  sleepy.  You 
understand.  I  didn't  write  the  letter  to  my 
mother  that  I  intended  to  write,  but  I  know, 
Lord,  that  if  I  am  busy  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness, You  will  take  care  of  my  mother." 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
AND  HELP  THE 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  FAITH 
IN  CANADA 


HEAD.    THERE  MAY  BE  SOMETHING  IN  IT. 
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A  Summer  Campaign  for  Souls 


JULY  4tli  is  as  good  a  day  as  any  to  start 
on  a  two  months'  vacaton  school  pro- 
gramme. Our  first  class  was  at  Millet, 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Edmonton. 
Father  drove  us  there  for  the  nine  o'clock 
Mass  and  afterwards  we  met  the  family 
with  whom  we  were  to  live.  Every  day 
they  drove  us  four  miles,  by  team  or  by  car, 
to  the  church  where  we  taught.  There  were 
thirty  children  to  be  instructed,  so  we  divid- 
ed the  classes,  Sister  L.  taking  the  older 
ones,  while  I  prepared  the  little  ones  for 
First  Communion.  We  each  had  our  turn 
teaching  in  the  church,  while  the  other  class 
would  be  held  outside.  The  weather  was 
grand  but  the  mosquitoes  were  not  too  good. 
On  Sunday  nine  little  ones  made  their  First 
Communion ;  the  tenth,  who  had  a  very  bad 
cold,  was  missing.  After  taking  pictures  and 
bidding  the  people  farewell,  we  travelled  on  to 
Leduc.  Here  also  there  were  thirty  pupils.  A 
number  of  the  children  who  lived  at  a  distance 
made  arrangements  to  stay  in  town  with  friends 
during  the  vacation  school  period.  We  batched 
for  ourselves  in  the  Rectory.  The  people  supplied 
us  with  food,  including  a  lemon  pie.  The  junior 
class  was  held  in  the  sacristy  and  the  senior  class 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  They  have  a  mag- 
nificent church  in  Leduc.  On  seeing  some  of  the 
very  small  churches  in  which  we  had  to  teach 
later,  we  were  Avishing  we  could  transfer  the  ex- 
tra space  to  where  it  was  most  needed.  In  the 
evenings  we  visited  as  many  families  as  possible 
and  made  arrangements  for  a  picnic.  The  par- 
ents made  ice-cream,  helped  serve  sandwiches  and 
made  the  picnic  a  perfect  ending  for  the  vaca- 
tion school. 


Games  Between  Classes. 


A'  For  Victory. 

Serenade ! 

The  next  week  my  companion  and  I  were  separ- 
ated She  taught  in  New  Sarepta  while  I  was  again 
in  Millet  district  with  only  seven  pupils.  While 
there  I  learned  something  of  farm  life.  Early 
on  the  first  morning  I  was  awakened  by  Baa! 
Baa !  I  was  amazed  to  see  outside  my  window 
about  one  hundred  sheep,  lying  down  and  seren- 
ading me.  They  never  repeated  that  perform- 
ance. Perhaps  they  realized  I  didn't  appreciate 
being  awakened  at  5.00  a.m.  Farm  life  was  new 
to  me.  I  Avanted  to  learn  all  I  could  about  it 
so  I  paid  a  daily  visit  to  the  pigs,  chickens, 
geese,  calves  and  horses.  I  even  tried  to  milk 
a  cow  and  kept  at  it  four  evenings  until  I  could 
get  half  a  pail  of  milk. 

Walking  Preferred! 

Our  next  trip  was  forty  miles  north  of  Ed- 
monton to  Redwater.  The  people  here  had  not 
had  Mass  for  four  years.  Our  first  ,iob  was  to 
find  a  place  to  live.  A  French  couple  living  in  a 
tiny  two-roomed  log  cabin  said  we  were  very 
welcome  to  their  extra  folding  bed.  Here  we 
stayed  for  two  weeks.  They  lived  three  miles 
from  town.  The  first  four  days  I  walked  back 
and  forth.  I  was  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
so  Mrs.  G.  said  I  could  ride  liorseback  if  I  liked, 
while  she  took  the  team  to  visit  families  with 
Sister.  They  had  a  very  quiet  horse — but  it 
wasn't  quiet  enough  for  me.  Never  having  I'id- 
den  a  horse  before,  I  was  scared  to  death.  They 
had  no  saddle.  I  climbed  on  the  animal's  back, 
but  not  for  long.  In  about  three  minutes  I  was 
sitting  on  the  ground,  wondering  how  I  got  there. 


AVHAT  DO  WE  LIVE  FOR  IF  XOT  TO  MAKE  THE  WORLD  LESS  DI1'^FICUI.T  FOR  EACH  OTHER? 
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The  next  night  I  tried  again,  but  as  the  mos- 
quitoes were  bothering  the  horse,  I  thought  it 
wiser  to  get  down  of  my  own  accord.  I  decided 
walking  Avasn't  so  bad  after  all! 

"We  had  forty-three  children  here,  though 
they  did  not  all  attend  regularly.  We  taught 
them  religion,  but  did  not  actually  prepare  them 
for  First  Communion,  as  the  only  instruction  we 
had  received  was  that  in  two  weeks  the  Arch- 
bishop would  come  for  a  little  visit  and  tell  tlic 
people  what  arrangements  could  be  made  regai'd- 
ing  the  regular  celebration  of  Mass.  Father  came 
out  for  Mass  the  Saturday  we  were  to  leave. 
Many  of  the  people  went  to  confession,  but  im- 
agine our  surprise  when  three  of  our  little  pu- 
pils went  up  all  on  their  own  to  make  their 
first  confession.  They  had  been  told  to  do  this 
by  their  parents,  who  weren't  going  to  take  any 
chances  in  case  they  would  not  have  Mass  again 
for  foTu-  more  years.  While  Avaiting  for  the 
Archbishop  to  arrive,  one  of  the  little  fellows 
came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Will  the  Pope  soon 
be  here.  Sister  ?"  Every  day  we  had  dinner  with 
a  different  family  in  town.  One  day  a  little 
Protestant  boy,  seeing  us  going  in  to  Mrs.  L's 
for  dinner,  told  the  Catholic  children  that  the 
"gods"  were  in  at  Leo's  house  eating.  When 
the  Archbishop  arrived  he  announced  that  from 
now  on  he  would  try  to  send  out  a  priest  at 
least  once  a  month.    The  people  were  delighted. 

At  Castor  we  stayed  with  a  family  of  eight 
children.  All  attended  the  religion  classes.  The 
six-year-old  girl  was  helping  the  four-year-old  boy 
to  learn  his  prayers.  We  had  23  pupils  and 
taught  in  the  living  room  or  out  in  the  yard. 
Sunday  we  had  Mass  in  the  school  and  there 
were  six  ready  for  their  First  Communion.  The 
school  Avas  packed.  Father  used  the  teacher's 
desk  as  an  altar  and  the  congregation  sat  in  the 
pupils'  desk-seats,  but  there  Averen't  enough  to 
go  around. 


The  "Tlu'ce"  Who  Made  the  First  Coulession. 


Pla3dng  SchooL 

We  spent  a  feAv  days  in  Tinchebray  district. 
The  family  Ave  stayed  Avith  had  a  four-year-old 
girl  attending  class.  She  called  it  "playing 
school"  and  thought  it  Avas  great  fun.  At  recess 
she  Avanted  to  knoAV  if  Ave  Avere  going  to  "plaj' 
school"  again.  On  the  morning  Ave  left  Father 
said  Mass  in  the  kitchen.  Tavo  Sisters,  aged  10 
and  11,  made  their  First  Communion.  I  had  a 
hard  time  teaching  one  of  the  little  boys  to  make 
an  Act  of  Contrition.  He  kept  saving:  "0  mv 
gosh"  for  "0  my  God." 

Last  But  Not  Least. 

The  largest  class  seemed  to  be  reserved  for 
our  last  centre — Galahad.  Here  Ave  had  fifty- 
one  pupils.  Sister  taught  in  the  church  while  I 
tried  to  teach  in  the  choir  loft.  As  the  church 
was  small,  each  could  hear  Avhat  the  other  was 
saying,  so  every  once  in  a  Avhile,  out  one  of  us 
would  go  Avith  her  class.  It's  more  difficult  to 
teach  outside,  as  there  are  so  many  more  distrac- 
tions, but  Ave  managed  somehoAv.  Father  Avas 
anxious  to  get  some  of  the  bigger  boys  interested 
in  choir  work,  so  every  day  Ave  practised  sing- 
ing, hoping  to  arouse  in  the  heai<s  of  oiu-  pu-pils 
a  love  for  sacred  music. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  "CIVILIZATION?" 

By  civilization  is  meant  the  state  of  religious, 
ethical,  intellectual  and  material  Avell-being  that 
corresponds  Avith  man's  intrinsic  nobility.  The 
degree  of  culture  and  civilization  of  a  people  is 
not  measured  by  the  number  of  its  factories,  the 
bulk  of  its  population,  or  the  development  of  its 
machinery.  It  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
religious,  ethical  and  social  economic  principles 
that  govern  labour,  production  and  the  exchange 
of  commodities. 

The  index  to  the  degree  of  ciA'ilization  of  a 
country  is  not  the  margin  betAveen  its  exports  and 
imports,  not  the  exchange  value  of  its  currency, 
nor  its  standard  of  living.  This  index  is 
rather  its  observance  of  social  justice,  its  re- 
spect for  human  life,  its  high  regard  for  the 
child,  for  Avomanhood  and  family  life,  its  solici- 
tude for  the  unfortunate  and  the  needy. 

Human  society  cannot  claim  to  be  civilized 
by  reason  mereh-  of  learning  or  poAver  but  only 
Avhen  it  conducts  its  studies,  endeavours  and 
pursuits  according  to  religii'US  ethical  principles. 
The  true  and  final  value  of  all  civilization  lies 
in  the  soul  and  its  eternal  destiny,  in  the  moral, 
religious  life  that  corresponds  Avith  these  factors. 
—Rev.  Robert  Streit,  O.M.I.,  Ph.D.,  in  "The  I\Iis- 
siou  Apostolate." 


THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SAYING  OUR   PRAYERS  AND  TRAYINfJ  Ol  R  PRAYERS. 
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THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


Batty?  Rather! 

2 a.m. — "Baby-time"  in  Edson  hospital!  I,  the 
night  nurse,  wended  my  way  upstairs  to 
the  nursery.  It  had  been  a  fairly  quiet 
night,  though  the  wind  had  rattled  the  windows 
and  elevator  door,  and  the  dull  pounding  of  rain 
had  sent  a  few  chills  up  my  back.  A  lovely  night 
for  a  murder!  It  was  reassuring  to  be  able  to 
rouse  those  little  bundles  in  the  nursery  and  feel 
that  someone  else  could  be  wide  awake  besides 
myself.  Somehow  a  sleeping  house  is  an  eerie 
house  if  one  chances  to  forget  the  ever-present 
"Guest." 

It  was  as  I  trundled  the  last  baby  to  its  mo- 
ther that  I  heard  it — or  did  I?  Yes,  there  it  was 
again — unmistakably  a  whirr  of  wings — uncom- 
fortably close.  Then  it  passed — and  my  worst 
fears  were  realized  as  a  bat  spanned  the  second- 
floor  hall  in  its  crazy  flight.  Prudence  at  the 
moment  meant  retreat,  and  the  linen  room  was 
tlie  nearest  haven. 

Bats  are  interesting  things  if  one  views  them 
through  a  Avindow  as  they  follow  the  eaves  or 
the  dark  line  of  the  chimney— but  in  a  hospital 
at  night!  My  knees  felt  like  butter  in  a  June 
sun ! 

Emergencies  have  to  be  met  alone  wlien  on 
night  duty,  but  I  felt  little  capable  of  handling 
this  one.  With  a  prayer  for  help,  I  ventured  out 
into  the  hall,  but  not  before  I  had  kerchiefed  my 
head  with  a  hand  towel.  I  had  not  forgotten  a 
bat's  reputed  predilection  for  hair!  To  my  dis- 
may, it  had  found  its  way  to  the  Maternity  Ward. 
The  thought  of  others'  predicament  made  me  for- 
get my  nervousness — and  my  head-dress !  Into 
the  Maternity  Ward  I  went,  armed  with  a  mop. 
Fortunately  the  mothers  were  very  sensible  mo- 
thers (whicli  presages  well  for  the  children)  and 
did  not  raise  a  cry.  Perhaps  they  realized,  as  I 
was  beginning  to,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  get 
flustered. 

While  they  covered  their  heads  I  made  several 
attempts  to  hit  Mr.  Bat — Avithout  success.  Watch- 
ing it,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
on  a  meri'y-go-ronnd,  when  the  idea  struck  me 
to  put  out  the  lights.  This  I  did,  putting  the 
flash-light  on  the  floor  in  the  hall.  It  was  as  I 
Avas  standing  Avaiting  to  see  if  my  ruse  Avould 
Avork  that  the  creature  made  a  sudden  dive  out 
of  the  Avard,  almost  colliding  Avith  my  Avhite 
head.    I  nearly  lost  m.y  erstwhile  composure! 

Out  in  the  hall  I  dodged  around  closing  doors, 
but  not  before  Mr.  Bat  had  reached  the  stairway. 
I  could  manage  fairly  Avell  on  one  floor,  but 
chasing  him  on  three  Avas  a  nightmarish  thought. 
Fortunately  he  seemed  to  have  an  afi'inity  for  the 
ceiling,  and  it  was  Avhen  he  Avas  close  to  the  hall 
that  I  chased  him  back  to  second. 

Here  my  lack  of  batting  skill  gave  me  only 


one  hit,  which  stunned  the  bat,  but  it  Avas  on  its 
Avay  again  before  I  could  deal  the  follow-up 
bloAv  which  Avould  have  ended  my  worries.  "If 
the  light  trick  Avorked  once,"  thought  I,  "why 
could  it  not  Avork  again?"  Alt  the  risk  of  allow- 
ing his  brothers  to  enter,  I  opened  the  screen 
door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  put  out  the  big 
lights  and  placed  the  flash-light  on  the  verandah. 

"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  send  this  ani- 
mal, or  mammal,  or  Avhatever  it  is,  out  of  here." 
And  ]\Iary,  my  patron  ahvays,  but  especially  on 
night  duty,  ignored  the  astounding  perA*ersion 
of  the  Angelical  Salutation  and  heeded  the  pray- 
er, for  night  beckoned  the  ituAvanted  A'isitor  out- 
side. Hot  and  tired,  Avith  aching  arms,  I  re- 
turned the  babies  to  their  cribs  and  finished  my 
"Hail  Mary"  in  thanksgiving. 

And  noAv,  do  you  think  I  could  ever  share 
the  vision  of  the  poet  should  I 

"Turn  but  a  stone  and  stir  a  ivmg?" 
Hardly !    I  am  sure  I  Avould  think — not  of  an- 
gels— but  of  bats — and  duck! 


Daddy's  There! 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortvuie  to 
spend  my  vacation  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  One 
day  my  host,  an  experienced  sea  captain  who  had 
sailed  the  surrounding  seas  for  many  years,  of- 
fered to  take  me  to  an  interesting  island  about 
30  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic.  I  accepted  eagerly 
and  Avhile  Captain  D.  made  ready  his  beautiful 
Avhite  sail  boat,  the  "Water  Witch,"  I  assisted 
his  Avife  in  preparing  the  lunch  to  be  enjoyed 
when  Ave  reached  the  island. 

At  the  last  moment  Mrs.  D.  decided  not  to 
go.  "The  AvaA-es  look  pretty  rough  to  me,"  she 
said.  I'm  afraid  I'd  be  seasick  and  that  Avould 
spoil  things  for  the  rest  of  you."  So  the  Captain, 
his  nine-year-old  daughter  Carina,  Charlie,  the 
baby  of  seven,  and  I  made  up  the  party. 

The  first  hour  or  two  Avas  glorious.  The  boat 
skimmed  lightly  over  sun-kissed  Avavelets  and 
Ave  breathed  deeply  of  the  refreshing  sea  breezes. 
Then,  Avithout  warning,  clouds  began  to  gather, 
the  gentle  caressing  Avind  increased  to  gale  velo- 
city, and  the  Avaves  lashed  angrily  against  the 
sides  of  the  "Water  Witch."  Captain  D.  shorten- 
ed sail  and  took  every  precaution  to  ensure  safe- 
ty. "Lie  doAvn  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,"  he 
ordered  us,  and  I'll  throAv  cauA'as  over  yoti  so 
that  you  Avon't  get  AA-'et." 

Promptly,  as  became  the  children  of  a  sea- 
captain  Avho  ahvays  expected  and  obtained  un- 
questioning obedience.  Carina  and  Charlie  did  as 
Ave  Avere  commanded.  I,  not  being  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea  or  to  receiving  orders,  Avas  a 
little  sloAver  in  obeying  and  reaped  the  fruit  of 
my  tardiness  in  a  generous  splash  of  salt  spray 


NO  MAN  EVER  INJURED  HIS  EYESIGHT  IXX)KING  AT  THE  RRIGHT  SIDE  OF  THINGS. 
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which  sent  me  Avith  more  precipitation  than  grace 
beneath  the  canvas. 

T  looked  at  my  two  comi)anions.  Cliarlie  had 
cnrled  liimself  into  a  comfortable  position  and 
was  almost  fast  asleep.  "He's  too  young  to  realize 
the  danger,"  I  told  myself.  Then  I  became  aware 
that  Carina,  lying  at  ease  beneath  the  canvas, 
was  singing  at  ithe  top  of  her  voice.  Even  so,  I 
coidd  hear  the  song  only  because  I  was  so  close 
to  the  child,  for  the  wind  was  howling  so  fiercely 
no  sound  could  carry  very  far.  T  listened  until 
my  own  fears  made  me  grow  irritable  at  the 
iioiu'halant,  undisturbed  singing  voice  beside  me. 
T  turned  towards  the  child:  "How  can  you  sing 
when  the  weather  is  so  awful f 

She  turned  wide  gray  eyes  in  my  direction: 
"I  always  sing  when  I'm  on  the  water.  Don't 
you  like  it?"  she  asked,  a  little  hesitatingly. 
"Tf  you  don't  I  won't  sing  any  more." 

"It  isn't  that  T  don't  like  it,"  I  replied  rather 
sharply."  but  don't  you  see  we're  in  great  danger? 
Why,  we  may  be  drowned  any  moment.  Aren't 
you  afraid?" 

The  gray  eyes  opened  wider  and  there  was  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  wonderment  in  her  A'oice 
as  she  answered:  "Afraid!  Of  course  not! 
Daddy's  there !" 

She  turned  away  and  resumed  her  singing. 
As  for  me,  I  had  received  a  lesson  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Truly  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
The  i^n wavering  faith  of  little  Carina  in  her 
earthly  father  brought  home  to  me  vividly  the 
parallel  of  trust  in  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  said 
to  myself:  "If  she  is  gay  and  unafraid  because 
she  relies  so  implicitly  on  her  father  who,  after 
all,  is  a  human  being,  why  should  I  fear  when 
over  all  things  created  and  uncreated  broods  the 
tender  watchfulness  of  God — my  Father! 

Through  the  years  that  incident  has  been  to 
me  a  never-failing  inspiration.  When  the  storms 
and  darkness  that  enter  into  every  life  have 
come  my  way  I  have  been  able  to  banish  promptly 
the  temptation  to  grow  fearful  and  discouraged 
because  always  there  has  come  back  to  me  a 
childish  voice  out  of  the  storm:  "Afraid.  Of 
course  not !'  Daddy's  there  !" 


Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus! 

THIRTY-SEVEN  boys  and  girls,  coal  min- 
ers' sons  and  daughters,  the  former  clothed 
in  their  Sunday  best,  the  latter  attired  in 
white  dresses  and  veils,  knelt  in  the  small,  bright- 
iv-lighted  church.  The  choir  sang  the  appeal  to 
the  Holy  Spirit— " Come,  Holy  Ghost,"— while 
the  same  prayer  was  being  earnestly  said  by  the 
iiintliei's,  fathers  and  friends  who  filled  the  tiny 
church  to  capacity.  The  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  coming  of  the  Archbishop  to  admin- 
ister the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  his  first  visit 
for  a  number  of  years. 

This  important  event  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  days'  vacation  school,  conducted  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service.  The  weather  showed  no  signs  of 
summer  although  it  was  late  June;  there  had 
been  two  heavy  snowfalls  and  rain  and  hail  al- 
most every  day. 

The  boys  and  girls,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  had  already  registered  at  the  Selective 
Service  Office  and  were  employed  in  various  oc- 
cupations around  the  camp,  had  been  attending 
school  daily  and  writing  final  examinations. 
Tired  as  they  were,  everyone  attended  classes  in 
Christian  Doctrine  each  evening.  Fortunately, 
many  of  these  young  people  had,  in  years  past, 
received  the  Correspondence  lessons  from  our 
Edmonton  Catechetical  centre,  and  had  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  yearly  vacation  schools,  so 
that  the  present  classes  were  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  a  review. 

Early  the  same  morning  a  number  of  the 
smaller  children  had  received  their  Divine  Master 
for  the  first  time.  Everyone  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  Holy  Mass  and  to  receive  the 
Sacraments.  One  young  man,  in  order  to  do 
this  had  to  give  up  his  whole  day's  work  in 
the  mines.    He  was  confirmed  that  evening. 

The  many  graces  received  in  the  Sacrament 
of  "Catholic  Action"  were  greatly  needed  bj'  these 
boys  and  girls  as  attacks  on  their  Faith  are  numer- 
ous. Helen,  a  bright  six-year-old,  had  a  daddy 
who  apparently  was  an  atheist.  At  night  upon 
his  return  from  woi-k,  he  would  promptly  tell 
Helen  that  all  the  things  Sister  taught  her  were 
just  stoi-ies  and  she  mustn't  believe  them.  Was 
it  the  gift  of  Faith  instilled  at  Baptism  that  made 
Helen  rather  refuse  to  believe  himl 

One  of  our  friends,  a  Llrs.  R.,  assisted  us  in 
many  ways  during  our  stay.  She  was  a  friend 
to  everyone  in  town  and  an  interested  church 
worker.  The  following  invident  shows  how 
much  the  children  thought  of  her.  During 
the  telling  of  a  story  about  our  Heavenly  Mother 
to  the  little  tots.  Sister  had  constantly  used  the 
title  "Our  Lady,"  and  after  finishing  the  story 
she  asked:  "Who  is  Our  Lady?''  The  answering 
chorus  was:    "Mrs.  R." 
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The  Zeal  of  Our  Mission-Minded  People 
The  S.O.S.  Stamp  Clubs  in  Seminaries 


STAMP  CLUB  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

OUR  friends  and  readers  will  rejoice  with 
VIS  in  knowing  that  the  Seminary  S.O.S. 
Stamp  Clubs  are  again  in  operation  and 
giving  promise  of  great  assistance  in  prayers  and 
stamps  to  our  Religious  Correspondence  Houses. 
Prom  the  opening  of  the  Seminaries  in  Septem- 
ber to  November  30th,  contributions  in  cash  and 
stamps  have  been  as  follows: 

Grand  Seminary,  Montreal  $42.30 

St.  Paul's  Seminary,  Ottawa    20.00 

St.  Peter's  Seminary,  London   21.00 


Total   $83.30 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  seminarian  in 
charge  of  this  activity  at  the  Seminary  of  Philo- 
sophy, Montreal,  that  branch  of  the  Club  has  been 
delayed  a  little  in  getting  started. 

Donations  from  Students. 

Dear  Sisters: 

We,  the  pupils  of  Grades  IV  and  V  of  Holy  Angels' 
Convent,  Sydney,  N.S.,  are  happy  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  stamps  to  help  spread  the  reign  of  Christ 
in  the  Mission  Fields.  We  shall  continue  to  assist 
you  in  this  way  throughout  the  school  year. 

Dear  Sisters: 

Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  $25.00,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  missions  from  the  students  of  St. 
Jerome's  College,  Kitchener. 

Dear  Sisters: 

The  C.C.S.M.C.  of  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Miscou- 
che,  are  sending  the  enclosed  $5.00  to  aid  in  your 
good  works. 


Dear  Sisters: 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  help  you  carry 
on  your  work  throughout  Canada.  Enclosed  is  the 
sum  of  $2.00  which  has  been  raised  by  the  pupils  of 
St.  Aloysius  School  (Sudbury,  Ont.).  We  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  will  send  you  larger  donations. 

Dear  Sisters: 

At  our  last  mission  meeting  the  member  of  the 
C.C.S.M.C.  (Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy,  Halifax) 
voted  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  the  Sisters  of  Service  to 
help  in  their  work  of  teaching  catechism  by  mail.  We 
hope  that  you  can  buy  a  few  stamps  with  this  and 
that  thereby  we  can  become  sharers  iu  your  apos- 
tolate. 

A  donation  of  $5.00  was  also  received  from 
the  C.C.S.M.C.  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent 
School,  Halifax;  $1.00  from  St.  Mary's  School. 
Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  and  $7.00  from  the  CCS  M.C 
of  St.  Andrew's  West. 

Thank  You! 

To  seminarians,  students  and  all  others  who 
have  contributed  toward  the  support  of  our  char- 
itable activities  we  wish  to  express  sincere  appre- 
ciation. INIay  God  bless  you  all  for  your  remem- 
brance of  His  little  ones! 


OUR  CRITICS  MAY  RE  THE  H.AMMERS  OF  GOD  TH.AT  RE.AT  US  IXTO  SHLAPE. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


ACTION  THIS  DAY.— By  Francis  J.  Spellman, 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  Cliarles  Scribner's 
Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   Price  $2.7-3. 

In  "Action  This  Day"  Archbishop  Spellman 
has  provided  a  mine  of  interesting  information 
for  all  lovers  of  well-told  "trne  experiences."  but 
especially  for  those  of  ns  who  have  relatives  or 
friends  on  "the  fighting  fronts."  In  his  official 
capacity  of  Military  Vicar  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  author  visited  the  war 
areas  in  Europe,  Palestine  and  the  Orient.  From 
each  port  of  call  he  wrote  letters  to  his  father — 
missives  containing  an  abundant  store  of  inter- 
esting anecdotes. 

Fortunately  for  the  reading  public,  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Archbishop  that 
these  personal  narratives  would  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  have  dear  ones  serving  in  the  armed 
forces,  with  the  result  that  he  turned  the  letters 
over  to  the  Military  Ordinate  with  the  request 
that  the  proceeds  be  used  in  their  entirety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all 
races  and  religions  who  visit  the  Cathedral  Can- 
teen in  NeAV  York  City. 

These  letters  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
what  we  are  fighting  for — and  fighting  against. 
Naturally  the  Archbishop's  own  impressions  and 
convictions  find  expression  as  in  the  following 
quotations : 

"America  must  know,  however,  that  to  get 
peace,  a  lasting  peace,  she  will  be  obliged  to  do 
something  more  than  say,  'Let  us  have  peace.' 
Peace  means  tranquility  with  order.  It  means 
good  will  to  all  men.  And  just  -  as  buildings 
destroyed  must  be  rebuilt,  so,  too,  the  fabric  of 
man's  spirit  must  be  rewoven  with  threads  of 
.justice  and  charity.  Soi-row  and  suflPering  have 
united  many  groups  of  people  and  many  nations 
and  universal  sorrow  and  suffering  may  weave 
a  cloth  of  gold,  in  trust  and  understanding,  in 
tolerance  and  helpfulness.  Can  such  a  thing 
be?  I  certainly  hope  and  pray  so,  and  millions 
are  doing  the  same. 

"There  is  only  one  antonym  to  hate  and  that 
is  love.  There  is  one  antonym  to  greed  and  that 
is  charity.  Even  amid  the  blackness  of  war, 
there  must  be  the  light  of  love  and  charity ;  other- 
wise we  shall  lose  not  only  our  lives  but  also  the 
war,  even  in  the  winning  of  it.  One  young  pilot 
said  to  me :  "I  don't  mind  losing  my  life,  but 
I  don't  want  to  lose  it  for  nothing." 


PATTERN  FOR  TO-MORROW  —  By  Sister  M. 
Juliana.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  540 
N.  Milwaukee  St.,  ]\Iilwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 
Price  $2.00. 

Via  the  impressions  and  experience  of  a  four- 
teen-year-old boy,  born  and  brought  up  on  a 
jieaceful  and  prosperous  mid-Western  farm. 
Sister  Juliana  has  given  us  a  thought-stimulating 
study  of  the  Catholic  Rural  Life  problem  in  the 
Tiiited  States  and  Canada. 

Joe  Conway,  accustomed  to  the  good  food, 
healthy  atmosphere  and  independent  life  of  a 
successful  farmstead,  is  offered  the  opportunity 
of  lucrative  employment  in  the  city.  Before 
making  the  momentous  decision  between  city 
and  farm  life,  Joes  goes  on  a  summer  tour  of 
the  Mid-west,  East  and  South,  with  his  parish 
priest.  Through  Joe's  eyes  we  see  and  are  sad- 
dened by  the  miserable  existence  of  "Okies"  and 
"sharecroppers."  But  the  picture  is  not  all 
gloom  and  we  rejoice  at  the  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  the  coal  miners  on  the  Granger  Home- 
steads of  Iowa  .  .  .  the  happy,  productive  Italian 
Community  in  Illinois  .  .  .  the  Catholic  Workers' 
farming  Community  near  New  York,  and  the 
Antigonish  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia. 

"Pattern  for  To-morrow"  gives  us  in  pleasing 
guise  a  thorough  and  interesting  presentation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Rural  Life  Move- 
ment. It  is  a  timely  expositon  of  the  varied  and 
complex  elements  of  a  vital  problem — the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  both 
city  and  country  dwellers. 


HERO  OF  THE  HILLS— By  Mary  Fabyan  Win- 
deatt;  illustrated  by  Donald  Walpole,  O.S.B. 
Sheed  &  Ward,  Inc.,  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.    Price  $1.75. 

In  this  pleasing  narrative  Miss  Windeatt 
has  drawn  an  attractive  picture  of  the  founder 
of  Western  monasticism.  The  life  story  of  the 
great  St.  Benedict  is  brought  vividly  before  us 
by  graphic  portrayal  of  character  and  incident. 
We  are  shown  the  transformation  of  Subiaco  and 
Monte  Casino  from  barren  hills  into  fertile  gar- 
dens by  men  in  whose  hearts  the  blessed  saint 
jilanted  and  brought  to  peaceful  fruition  a  mar- 
vellous love  for  God,  i-ooted  in  the  well-ploughed 
soil  of  holy  obedience. 

We  follow  with  absorbing  attention  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  Benedictine  Order,  destined 
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to  accomplish  such  magnificent  work  for  God 
and  the  Church  throughout  the  centuries,  even 
to  our  own  day,  Avhen  zealous  followers  of  St. 
Benedict  continue  to  spend  themselves  generous- 
ly "that  God  may  in  all  things  be  glorified." 

In  the  "Lad  of  Lima"  and  "Saints  in  the 
Sky,"  Miss  Windeatt  gave  undeniable  proof  that 
.she  has  a  singular  gift  for  showing  us  the  saints 
as  they  really  were — ^loveable  human  beings,  who 
walked  the  earth  as  we  do  and  felt  the  same 
sorrows  and  temptations.  Those  of  us  who  en- 
joyed these  earlier  stories  of  God's  Holy  Ones 
Avill  not  be  disappointed  in  "Hero  of  the  Hills." 
We  sincerely  hope  that  Miss  Windeatt  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  living  and  interesting  pictures  of 
the  saints  that  will  make  them  understandable  to 
children  and — may  we  add — to  most  of  us  groAvn- 
ups  as  well  I 


A  HORSE  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  By  elulie  Bedier; 
illustrated  by  Louise  Trevisan.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Price  $L00. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  rcadei's  the  latest  addition  lo  the 
Lo-Ting  stories.  This  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  will  make  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  any 
little  boy  or  girl.  A  Christmas  atmosphere  of 
crib,  angels,  and  wise  men  permeates  the  story 
and  makes  us  realize  happily  that  Chinese  Catho- 
lic children  are  just  as  thrilled  by  the  joys  of 
the  Christmas  season  as  are  little  ones  in  our  own 
country. 

Anna's  brilliant  idea  that  the  i^agan  horse 
prepared  for  a  pagan  funeral  might  make  a  very 
nice  donkey  for  the  Christmas  play  at  the  Or- 
plianage,  gives  rise  to  interesting  complications, 
but  all  ends  well  and  God  uses  the  children's 
innocent  prank  to  jn-ovide  more  land  for  the  Or- 
phanage. 

We  regret  to  learn  from  tlie  publisher's  note 
that  this  is  the  last  of  the  Lo-Ting  Series.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  five  Lo-Ting  books  as 
a  valuable  asset  to  any  Children's  Library,  either 
in  the  home  or  in  the  school. 


MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.   Field  Afar 
Press,  21  East  39th  Street.  New  York. 

We  have  received  and  read  witli  interest  the 
latest  volume  of  Maryknoll  Mission  Letters.  Lov- 
ers of  the  missions  will  surely  be  well  pleased 
with  these  descriptions  of  the  experiences  and 
adventures  of  missionaries  who,  in  the  midst  of 
war  and  devastation,  hold  fast  to  tlie  one  ambi- 
tion of  their  lives — to  spread  the  reign  of  Christ 
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in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  letters  give  ample 
proof  that  not  all  Maryknoll  missionaries  return- 
ed from  the  Orient  in  the  Gripsholm. 

This  volume  contains  also  a  few  of  the  first 
letters  from  Maryknollers  in  Latin  America,  the 
Uew  field  assigned  to  Maryknoll  by  the  Holy  See 
when  access  to  the  Orient  was  closed  by  the 
war. 

Two  volumes  of  Maryknoll  Mission  Letters 
are  published  each  j-ear.  The  subscription  is 
one  dollar  a  year. '  Individual  copies  may  be  pur- 
chased for  fifty  cents. 


TRAGIC  ACCIDENT. 

Every  day  everyone  is  eagerly  searching  the 
papers  for  news;  of  boys  Avho  have  given  their 
lives  and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country;  of  those  who  are  wounded;  of  those 
who  are  missing.  And  when  we  come  across 
someone's  recognition  for  bravery  our  hearts 
swell  with  jiride.  Bravery!  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  hear  a  true  story  of  a  brave  little  girl  of  Vilna 
who  Avliile  trying  to  serve  her  country  at  home 
was  badly  injured?    I  am  sure  you  would. 

Dorothy  is  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty-two  with 
a  lovely  smile.  She  had  been  working  in  a  bank 
but  when  her  father,  who  operates  a  flour  mill, 
received  word  from  the  government  to  fulfill  his 
quota  for  flour  for  the  boys  overseas,  she  came 
home  to  help.  Dorothy  must  have  thought  of  her 
two  brothers  overseas  and  how  she  could  help 
her  daddy  make  flour  to  feed  them — and  our 
brothers  too.  With  her  dad  and  mother  the 
three  managed,  with  odd  help  now  and  then,  to 
fulfill  the  order's.  Harvest  time  has  depleted 
all  the  man  power  available  to  help  elsewhere 
than  on  the  farms. 

Everything  was  fine  until  j'esterday  when 
the  three  arrived  at  the  Hospital — a  dad's  and 
mother's  heart  torn  Avith  grief  because  Dorothy's 
right  hand,  almost  to  the  wrist,  had  been  caught 
in  the  crusher — a  hand  mangled  and  crushed  in 
wheat  while  trying  to  serve  others  I  Amid  the 
brave  sobs  of  Dorothy  and  the  affectionate 
caresses  of  father's  and  mother's  love,  Sister 
Superior  rendered  first  aid.  Since  there  is  no 
doctor  at  Vilna  just  now,  Dorothy  had  to  travel 
on  thirty  miles  to  receive  treatment  from  a  doc- 
tor. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  hand,  but 
Dorothy  had  to  lose  three  fingers  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  maimed  for  life. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  good  blaster  Who 
promised  an  eternal  reward  for  the  giving  of  a 
cup  of  cold  water  Avill  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
g(Mierous  offering  of  this  brave  young  girl,  and 
in  His  own  best  way  will  reward  her  for  the  loss 
sustained  in  her  service  for  "others.'' 

K.ASON  WHY  AVOKUY  KIT>IiS  MORE  PEOri.E  TH.XX 
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BLITZIE  AND  KITZIE 

(Successors  to  Kitty  Puss) 


BLITZIE  WALKS  IN. 

LESS  than  a  month  after  Kittj-  Puss  found 
his  way  back  to  Billy  and  Betty,  the  mice 
found  their  way  back  to  the  Convent.  Holes 
were  found  in  aprons,  papers  and  books  were 
gnawed  outrageously  and  it  wasn't  safe  to  leave 
any  food  uncovered. 

"We'll  just  have  to  get  a  kitten  somewhere," 
declared  Sister  Anita,  the  Sister  who  had  looked 
after  Kitty  Puss  during  his  short  stay  in  the 
Convent.  "If  we  don't,  our  lives  are  not  going 
to  be  Avorth  living.'' 

"Yesterday  afternoon  I  Avas  speaking  to 
Father  AV.  about  our  plague  of  mice,"  said  Sis- 
ter Hilda,  "and  he  told  me  that  he  can  get  a 
kitten  for  us  in  about  a  month  from  one  of  his 
parishioners." 

"We  could  all  be  eaten  alive  by  that  time," 
protested  Sister  Gei-trude,  somewhat  gloomily. 
"But  I  suppose  it's  our  only  hope." 

"Of  course  a  kitten  as  young  as  that  won't 
be  much  good  at  catching  mice  for  some  time," 
volunteered  Sister  Placida. 

Sister  Anita  injected  a  little  hope  into  the 
gloomy  forebodings  by  remarking  cheerfully : 
"I've  heard  that  the  very  smell  of  a  cat,  no  mat- 
ter how  young  or  how  old,  is  enough  to  keep  mice 
at  a  distance." 

"Let's  hope  you're  right,"  said  Sister  Ger- 
trude," and  in  the  meantime  we'll  do  the  best  Ave 
can  until  the  little  pet  arrives." 

The  next  morning  Avas  damp  and  rainj*. 
Shortly  after  Mass  a  Si.ster  went  to  the  front 
door  in  response  to  a  ring  from  the  mail-man. 
As  she  opened  the  door  a  gray  kitten  ran  past 
her,  through  the  hall,  and  doAvn  into  the  base- 
ment. Sister  Anita  happened  to  come  along  just 
then  and  the  Sister  saicl  to  her:  "A  kitten  fol- 
lowed me  in  and  went  downstairs." 

"A  kitten!"  exclaimed  Sister  Anita.  "Where 
did  it  come  from?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea.  It  just  Avalked  in  off  the 
street."  Sister  Anita  went  to  the  basement  to 
investigate  and  there,  sure  enough,  Avas  a  grey 
kitten  about  three  months  old,  looking  rather  Avet 
and  miserable,  but  very  Avilling  to  be  friendly. 

Sister  Anita  carried  it  upstairs  and  met  Sister 
Gertrude  in  the  hall.  "Look  at  this  dear  little 
thing."  she  said.  "It's  too  bad  we've  already 
asked  Father  W.  to  get  a  kitten,  or  Ave  could 
keep  this  one." 

"Perhaps  we  should  keep  it  anyway,"  sug- 
gested Sister  Gertrude. 


"Oh,  Sister  Superior  Avould  never  consent  to 
having  two  eats  about  the  place." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  Well,  Avhat  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  Avith  this  one?" 

"Put  it  outside,"  replied  Sister  Anita,  reluc- 
tantly. "There's  nothing  else  Ave  can  do.  It 
Avill  probably  find  its  Avay  back  to  Avherever  it 
came  from." 

So  the  little  grey  kitten  Avas  put  on  the  steps, 
gently  but  decidedly — and  the  door  Avas  shut ! 

It  Avas  about  tAvo  hours  later  that  Sister 
Paula,  AA'ho  Avas  Avorking  in  the  laundry,  came 
to  Sister  Anita  and  said:  "There's  a  kitten  in 
the  basement.  I  think  he  followed  the  furnace 
man  in  the  back  door." 

"Would  it  be  the  same  one  I  put  out  of  the 
front  door  after  Mass?  The  poor  thing !  It  must 
siirely  be  looking  for  a  home,  if  it  Avent  around 
to  the  back  door  after  being  put  out  of  the  front." 

"Perhaps  St.  Anthony  sent  it,"  suggested  Sis- 
ter Paula.  He  knoAvs  hoAV  badly  Ave  need  a  cat 
and  this  poor  little  kitten  looks  hungry  enough 
to  clean  up  a  whole  colony  of  mice." 

"I'll  have  a  look  at  it,"  said  Sister  Anita,  and 
proceeded  to  the  basement  with  Sister  Paula. 
One  glance  Avas  enough.  "It's  the  very  one," 
she  decided  unhesitatingly.  "Talk  about  per- 
sistency. I  Avouldn't  be  surprised  if  St.  Anthony 
did  send  it  along.  AnyhoAV,  it  Avon't  hurt  to  give 
it  a  little  milk,  and  Avhile  it  drinks  I'll  tell  Sister 
Superior  and  see  Avhat  she  Avishes  to  do  about  it." 

Sister  Superior,  on  hearing  the  story,  decided 
immediately  that  a  cat  in  the  house  is  worth  tAvo 
in  the  parish,  so  Avithout  more  ado  the  little 
stranger  settled  doAvn  to  Convent  life,  never  once 
shoAving  the  slightest  desire  to  leave  its  adopted 
home. 

Best  of  all,  it  started  right  in  on  the  mice. 
It  Avould  almost  seem  that  there  was  a  contract 
— signed,  sealed  and  delivered — that  he  would 
rid  the  house  of  mice  in  exchange  for  comfortable 
lodging  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  milk. 

One  day  some  Aveeks  later  a  Sister  remarked 
at  recreation:  "I  don't  believe  the  cat  is  catch- 
ing any  more  mice.  Seems  to  me  he's  beginning 
to  get  fat  and  lazy."  Next  morning  the  remains 
of  three  mice  Avere  found  on  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment. "He  Avanted  to  leave  proof  that  he's 
Avorth  keeping,"  said  Sister  Anita  triumphantly. 

"Since  he's  evidently  with  iis  to  stay,"  sug- 
gested Sister  Gertrude  "Avouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  give  him  some  sort  of  a  name?" 

"Dora  has  named  him  already,"  said  Sister 
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Paula.  (Dora  is  the  girl  who  helps  the  Sisters 
Avith  the  house-work).  "She  says  that  he  is  a 
real  "blitz"  on  the  mice,  so  she  calls  him  "Blit- 
zie." 

Everj^oiie  laughed.  "It  certainly  is  appropri- 
ate," agreed  Sister  Gertrude,  "and  I  don't  think 
we  can  improve  on  it." 

So  the  strange  grey  kitten  who  had  walked 
into  the  Convent  from  no  one  knows  where,  re- 
ceived a  name  and  gained  recognition  as  a  for- 
midable foe  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  mice. 
The  Sisters  breathed  freely  once  again  for,  as 
Sister  Anita  sagely  remarked:  "It's  a  great 
comfort  to  have  a  live  mousetrap  that  never 
needs  to  be  set !" 


PRAISE  OTHERS. 


AVe  meet  with  good  people  who  rarely  see 
anj-thing  to  praise  except  when  looking  at  them- 
selves; or  maybe  (and  these  are  pious  creatures) 
they  are  afraid  to  praise  people  lest  they  puff 
them  up  with  vanity.  How  different  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  epistles  are  full  of 
praise,  and  such  terras  as  "my  dearest"  and  "my 
best  beloved,"  "my  joy  and  my  crown,"  are  met 
with  everywhere.  Pie  is  extravagant  Avith  his 
praise  ;  so  some  of  us  would  think.  Neither  should 
we  fail  to  give  praise  for  fear  of  causing  vanity. 
I  had  rather  surfeit  a  poor  man  than  starve  him. 
Tlie  vainglory  left  after  praise  is  like  the  shiny 
soap  on  one's  face  after  washing — better  than 
dirt,  anyway. 


There  is  no  worship  where  there  is  no  joy. 
For  worship  is  something  more  than  either  the 
fear  of  God  or  the  love  of  Him.  It  is  delight  in 
Ilim. — Faber. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CRIB. 

The  little  Baby  Jesus 
Lies  nestled  in  the  straAv ; 
His  lovely  Virgin-Mother 
Bends  o'er  Him  with  awe; 
And  tiny  winged  angels 
Seem  just  about  to  raise 
Their  little  cherub  voices 
In  joyous  songs  of  praise. 

The  light  of  many  candles 
Sheds  radiance  on  the  face 
Of  the  little  Bab3'  Jesus 
And  His  Mother,  full  of  grace; 
The  shepherds  and  the  oxen 
Are  standing  near  the  door, 
And  bowing  down  before  the  Crib 
I  kneel  upon  the  floor. 

Then  Time  rolls  backward  as  I  gaze 
And  all  is  hushed  and  still ; 
Deep  in  my  heart  I  hear  the  cry : 
"Peace  and  on  earth  good  will." 
And  like  a  mighty  anthem 
It  re-echoes  without  flaw 
The  message  to  all  ages 
From  the  Baby  in  the  straw. 

— Edna  G.  Robins. 


Q  AE  YE  BEASTS  AND  CATTE  BESS  \T  THEJORD 


His  Kevereuce — "What 
are  the  sins  of  omission?" 

Little  Rose— "Please,  sir, 
they're  tlie  sins  we  ought 
to  have  committed  and 
haven't." 


"AVhat  is  manners,  Jim- 
my?" 

"Manners  is  the  noise 
you  don't  make  when  you 
are  eating  soup." 


Father  (reproving  his 
son  and  heir  for  greedi- 
ness'i — "Jimniie,  you're  a 
pig.  Do  yo\i  know  what 
;\  i)ig  is?" 

Jimmie — "Yes,  Papa.  A 
pig  is  a  hog's  little  boj-." 


IN  THIS  WORLD  IT  IS  NOT  WHAT  WE  TAKE  UP  B  I  T  WHAT  WE  GIVE  UP  THAT   MAKES  US  RICH. 
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EDirORIAL 


Place  Your  Savings  at  Good  Interest 


SAVINGS  are  the  ae'eiuaulated  reward  of  life's 
hard  work.  To  protect  ourselves  against 
the  emergencies  of  the  future  we  lay  aside  a 
part  of  our  weekly  or  monthly  income.  This 
levy  constitutes  a  reserve  on  which  we  may 
bank  in  sickness,  old  age  and  even  in  death. 
What  we  leave  after  us  in  our  last  will  is  indeed 
as  a  survival  of  ourselves.  Our  savings  then  be- 
come an  extension  of  our  life  and  of  its  protracted 
efforts. 

Life  will  always  remain  an  enigma.  One 
never  knows  what  the  future  will  be.  We  build 
up  reserves  against  what  possibly  may  happen 
to  us  or  to  our  family  through  sickness,  acci- 
dents, destitution  or  death.  This  feeling  of  in- 
security may  at  times  play  havoc  with  our  life. 
Like  a  cloud,  it  hangs  over  us,  often  darkening 
the  horizon  with  the  spectre  of  abiding  fear.  Is 
not  "freedom  from  fear"  one  of  the  promised 
freedoms  of  the  much  heralded  "Atlantic  Char- 
ter?" For  humanity  to  live  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness it  must  be  free  from  these  crippling  anxieties 
which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  our  present 
unbalanced  economic  system.  This  insecurity 
of  life  tends  to  develop  in  man  the  wisdom  of 
saving.  Saving  is  indeed  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  an  innate  and  noble  desire  to  pro- 
tect those  near  and  dear  to  us.  The  colossal 
business  of  life-insurance  rests  on  this  noble  in- 
stinct of  human  nature. 

If  this  insecurity  of  human  life  on  earth  dis- 
turbs its  happiness,  what  should  we  say  of  the 
insecurity  of  that  same  life  beyond  the  grave? 
Peering  beyond  the  mysterious  frontier  that  sep- 
arates time  from  eternity,  no  Christian  can  be 
without  fear.    Did  not  the  great  Apostle,  St. 


Paul,  say:  "Work  out  your  salvation  in  fear 
and  trembling."  (Phil.  2,  12.)  Amid  the  battles 
and  temptations  of  life  the  fear  of  the  eternal 
loss  of  our  soul  is  ever  present.  Like  a  dark 
shadow  it  walks  with  us  down  the  avenue  of 
years. 

Yet  the  guarantee  of  our  Saviour's  pardon 
and  the  assurance  of  His  divine  grace  are  the 
foundation  of  our  Christian  hope.  Relying  on 
the  merits  and  the  promises  of  our  crucified  Re- 
deemer we  face  eternity  Avith  freedom  from  fear. 
This  divine  assurance  is  greater  than  any  "human 
charter"  can  give.  To  enjoy  this  freedom  from 
fear  the  individual  soul  must  by  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  performance  of  good  works 
have  a  share  in  its  own  salvation.  Faith  with- 
out good  works  is  of  no  avail.  We  must  trans- 
late into  action  what  we  believe.  Only  "the  doer 
of  the  work  shall  be  blessed."    (James  1,  25). 

Of  all  the  good  works  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  there  is  none  spoken  of  more  fre- 
quently and  with  greater  emphasis  than  alms- 
giving. "Prayer,"  said  the  Archangel  Raphael 
to  Tobias,  "is  good  -with  fasting  and  almsgiving 
more  than  to  lay  up  treasures  of  gold,  for  alms 
delivereth  from  death  and  the  same  is  that 
which  purgeth  away  sins  and  maketh  to  find 
mercy  and  life  everasting. "    (Tobias  12,  8-9). 

When  one  looks  at  his  bank  book  or  his  safety 
box  Avhere  lie  bonds  that  represent  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  a  lifetime  he  should  remember 
the  Avords  of  our  Divine  Saviour:  "Lay  not  up 
to  yourselves  treasiires  on  earth,  where  the  rust 
and  moth  consume  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.  But  laij  up  to  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven  where  neither  the  rust  nor 
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niolh  doth  consume  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal."    (Matt.  6,  19-20). 

As  the  Church  militant  here  below  is  one  with 
the  Church  triumphant,  an  im^estment  in  one  is 
an  investment  in  the  other.  "What  we  therefore 
give  to  the  propagation  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth  is  given  to  His  Kingdom  in  heaven.  Our 
contributions  to  the  missions  turn  our  soul 
heavenward.  They  are  like  stakes  we  plant  in 
the  land  of  our  hope.  By  levying  on  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  this  passing  life  we  help 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  joys  and  peace  of  our 
eternal  home. 

Whatever  we  give  now,  or  by  bequest  at  the 
hour  of  death,  to  the  Church  will  stand  by  us  at 
the  door  of  eternity.  No  wonder  Cardinal  Man- 
ning stated  that  a  will  which  does  not  mention 


God  and  His  Church  as  beneficiaries  is  not  worthy 
of  a  Catholic. 

May  we  therefore  be  ahvays  mindful  of  the 
Master's  warning :  "A  man's  life  does  not  consist 
in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions"  .  .  .  "The 
things  thou  hast  provided,  whose  will  they  be?" 
.  .  .  "He  who  lays  up  treasure  for  himself  is  not 
rich  as  regards  God."    (Luke  12,  15-21). 


FARGO 

The  editor  of  our  diocesan  paper,  ''Catholic 
Action  News,"  recently  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  reader  in  Detroit.  We  reprint  the 
letter  in  full,  as  we  feel  that  it  Avill  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

Jan.  24,  1944. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  a  little  bit  late  in  looking  over  my  favorite 
paper  of  the  month,  which  I  always  enjoy  like  a  sol- 
dier abroad  does  a  letter  from  home. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Reynolds,  and  my 
Grandmother  always  used  to  say,  "An  empty  sack 
never  stands  up."  I  think  the  same  thing  still  is 
true  about  the  Sisters  of  Service.  You  spoke  about 
postage,  paper  and  ink,  but  they  have  to  get  up, 
stand  up,  and  sit  up  for  all  their  work.  So  I  am 
sending  you  a  little  token,  a  check  for  $25. 

Regards  to  His  Excellency,  the  Bishop,  and  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

J.  G.  SCHOTTHOEFER. 

No  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  Grand- 
mother's statement  mentioned  above,  "An  empty 
sack  never  stands  up."  It  is  friends  such  as  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter  who  make  the  "sack" 
stand — who  make  possible  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  Such  friends  make  possible 
too  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  Religious 
Correspondence  School. 

Our  rural  children  need  religion.  Our  rural 
children  need  God,  and  "their  need  is  your  op- 
portunity." The  aim  of  catechism  by  mail  is  to 
bring  religious  instruction  to  rural  children  who 
live  far  from  chm-ch  and  priest,  children  whose 
pastors  find  it  hard  to  reach  for  personal  instruc- 
tion. We  must  bring  the  knowledge  of  God  to 
the  scattered  little  ones  of  His  flock,  and  the  mail 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  frequent  personal  in- 
struction, which  under  the  circumstances  is  not 
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po.ssible.  Teaching  tliem  to  know  God  will  lead 
them  to  love  Him,  and  love  will  beget  service. 

From  grateful  hearts  we  pray,  God  bless  our 
benefactors,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
all  those  who  help  us,  in  the  words  of  our  kind 
benefactor,  "get  up,  stand  up,  and  sit  up — and 
work"  for  God. 

S.O.S.,  Fargo. 


AT  HOME. 

The  Correspondence  School  of  Religious  In- 
struction conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Service  has 
great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  reception  into  the 
one  true  Fold  of  two  of  its  adult  pupils.  These 
adults  who  live  too  far  from  Church  to  be  able 
to  receive  personal  instruction  from  their  pastors, 
have  worked  hard  for  some  months  on  their 
lessons  by  mail. 

They  have  realized  their  great  desire,  and 
are  now  more  eager  to  continue  their  les.sons  and 
increase  their  knowledge  of  their  newly  found 
Faith.  As  one  said.  "I  did  not  know  there  could 
be  so  much  to  learn  about  the  Catholic  religion." 
I  enjoy  your  lessons  so  much ;  they  are  easy  but 
to  the  point."  writes  the  other. 

AVhat  must  these  lessons  mean  to  the  little 
ones  of  Christ  ?  A  pastor  of  a  rural  mission  tells 
US:  "We  have  Mass  every  Sunday,  but  most  of 
these  children  mi.ss  Mass.  They  need  religious 
instruction.  Please,  if  you  can,  do  something 
for  them.    I  will  be  very  glad." 

The  main  ptu'pose  of  the  Religious  Corres- 
pondence School  is  "to  do  something"  to  help 
both  the  pastors  and  the  children  in  situations 
of  this  kind.  Can  you  also  do  something  to  help? 
—"Catholic  Action  News,"  Fargo,  N.D. 
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Congratulationsi 


To  His  Excellency,  G.  Murray,  C.Ss.R.,  Titular 
Archbishop  of  Bizie  and  Coadjutor,  with  right  of 
succession,  to  the  Most  Reverend  A.  A.  Sinnott, 
Archbishop  of  Winnipeg,  we  offer  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  congratulations. 

The  diocese  of  Saskatoon  will  surely  miss 
Bishop  Murray.  During  his  stay  in  that  city  of 
the  Middle  "West,  the  people,  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, surrounded  him  with  their  affection. 


He  was  the  first  Bishop  appointed  to  that  new 
See.  He  goes  to  the  great  gateway  of  our  West, 
Winnipeg,  to  lend  his  help  to  Archbishop  Sinnott, 
who  "has  borne  the  burden  of  the  day's  heat" 
since  the  foundation  of  that  Archdiocese  over 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Saskatoon's  loss  is  Winnipeg's  gain !  Our 
prayers  follow  the  new  Archbishop  into  his  new 
field  of  labor.    AD  MULTOS  ANNOS. 


THE  MORE  THINGS  A  MAN  IS  ASHAMED  OF,  THE  MORE  RESPEOTABIiE  HE  IS. 
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the  Home-Mission  Field  1 


INDIANS  ALL 


SCHOOL  ENTERPRISE  AT  CAMP  MORTON. 

"QISTER,  what  on  earth  are  those  children 
1^  taking  to  your  school  to-day?"  On  the 
road  ahead  were  the  fij>nres  of  two  chil- 
di-en  sti-ug'gling  with  an  armful  of  something 
bulky,  suspicioiisly  like  brown  wi-apping  paper. 
Yesterday  it  had  been  featliers.  Feathers  every- 
where— hen's  feathers,  hawks'  feathers,  turkeys' 
feathers.  The  day  before  it  had  been  cobs  of 
dried  corn,  sheets  of  birch  bark,  cones,  bows  and 
arrows.  There !  I've  given  away  part  of  the 
secret.  Feathers  and  bows  and  arrows  can 
mean  but  one  thing — Indians! 

And  so  it  was.  We  were  all  Indians  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  At  first  the  enterprise  was  eon- 
fined  to  Grades  V,  VI  and  VII.  But  the  Juniors 
proved  themselves  too  deserving  to  be  excluded. 
They  found  stories  and  poems  on  Indians  in  their 
readers,  including  "Long  Ago,"  "The  Story  of 
Gloosieap,"  "Hiawatha's  Childhood,"  "Indian 
Children,"  and  "Lullaby  of  the  Iroquois."  They 
knew  about  cradle  boards,  where  Micmac  Indians 
lived,  and  all  about  wigwams  and  quivers.  So 
what  could  we  do  hnt  permit  them  to  be  Indians, 
too? 

To  culminate  our  eutei'prise  witli  a  ])rt)gramme 
and  have  it  on  Education  Day  was  the  outcome 
of  finding  the  Indian  play.  "Little  Scar  Face"  in 
a  back  number  of  "The  School,"  a  teachers'  maga- 
zine. For  this  play  a  Avigwam  was  required.  To 
make  it  the  boys  brought  into  the  schoolroom 
all  the  poles  used  for  holding  the  bird  houses 
aloft  last  summer.  When  erected,  we  had  the 
backbone,  as  it  were,  of  an  immense  wigwam. 
The  problem  of  procuring  deerskin  to  cover  it 
was  solved  by  hirge  sheets  of  heavy  paper 
used  as  wrapping  by  the  makers  of  wall  board. 

THE  VOCATION  OF  EVERY  MAN  AND 


To  adjust  tlie.se  sheets  to  the  conical  skeleton  aiul 
to  paint  Indian  designs  on  it  was  a  task  assigned 
to  the  boj'S.  How  painstaking  and  earnest  they 
were  in  this  work — and  what  fun  they  had ! 

Blackboards  and  alphabet  cards  Avere  hardly 
tlie  background  for  so  fine  a  wigwam.  Not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  boys,  the  girls  pieced  together 
with  needles  and  pins  enough  brown  paper  to 
cover  the  whole  wall  behind  the  wigwam.  On 
it  they  sketched  the  proper  scenery — a  lake, 
mountains  and  trees.  The  Juniors  helped  by 
filling  it  in  with  coloured  chalk. 

For  days  histories  and  geographies,  readers 
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and  magazines  were  turned  over  and  studied. 
Reports  and  compositions,  notebooks  and  invita- 
tions were  prepared.  Programmes  and  poster.s, 
maps  and  diagrams  were  drawn  and  coloured. 
Lastly,  there  was  the  miniature  Lidian  Village 
and  the  Exhibition. 

The  "Indian  Village"  had  in  its  centre  a  tiny 
log  chapel  with  furs  on  the  floor,  and  at  the  en- 
trance stood  a  Jesuit  missionary.  The  Indian 
Chief,  warriors,  squaws  and  children  were  com- 
ing from  their  wigwams  to  hear  the  missionary. 
From  the  limb  of  a  fir  tree  hung  a  papoose  in  his 
cradle  board.  Wee  piles  of  wood  were  beside  each 
wigwam  and  camp  fires  could  be  seen  before 
several  of  them. 

The  Exhibition  covered  the  side  wall  and  the 
large  desk.  There  was  an  historic  picture — map 
from  the  Hudson  Bay,  a  small  cradle  board 
decked  with  beads,  and  a  pair  of  deerskin  em- 
broidered moccasins.  Above  the  desk  was  a 
picture  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrs,  encircled  by  a  gar- 
land of  beautifully  painted  pine  cones;  below  was 
a  sketch  of  old  Fort  St.  Marie  and  on  either  side 
of  it  snapshots  of  the  Midland  Shrine  as  it  is 
to-day.  There  were  bow^s,  arrows,  bark  cups,  a 
stone  hatchet  and  birch  bark  canoes  made  by  the 
boys.  There  was  sweet  grass,  used  for  basket 
weaving,  painted  shells  and  a  piece  of  bead-work. 
Two  dolls  dressed  like  Indian  children  were  the 
work  of  Grade  I.  On  the  desk  was  a  booklet 
containing  the  story  and  pictures  of  Kateri  Te- 
kawitha,  the  Lily  of  the  Mohawks. 

The  programme  was  as  follows : 

1.    O  Canada   (sung',  accompanied  l)y  the  Rhythm 
Band). 
The  Maple  Leaf. 


2.  Indian  Children,  Choral  Recitation. 

3.  Tale  of  a  Bear.  Song. 

4.  Indian  Pageant: 

(a)  Indian  Tribes  and  Pastimes. 

(b)  Indian  Boats  and  Tools. 

(c)  Sagamite  and  Maple  Syrup. 

(d)  The  Indian  Baby  and  his  Mother. 

5.  Lullaby  of  the  Iroquois — Choral  Reading. 

6.  Hiawatha's  Bedtime. 

7.  The  White  Man's  Gifts  to  the  Indian. 

8.  The  Indian's  Gifts  to  us. 

9.  Three  Early  Explorers   (Cabot,  Cartier  and 

Champlain ) . 

10.  lagoo,  the  Boaster.    Choral  Recitation. 

11.  The  Jesuit  Martyrs. 

12.  Kateri  Tekawitha. 

13.  An  Old  Folk  Dance. 

14.  Little  Scar  Face.    A  Play. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

The  great  day  dawned  fine,  warm  and  sunny. 
All  the  mothers,  grandmothers,  annts  and  babies 
arrived  on  time.  The  children  conducted  the 
visitors  around  the  Village  and  Exhibition.  One 
elderly  lady  remarked:  "Yes,  that's  the  way 
they  carry  their  kids,  on  their  backs.  I  saw 
them  myself  once,  a  long  time  ago."  Another 
young  woman  told  her  mother  that  she  had  been 
to  the  Midland  Shrine  when  she  was  in  Toronto 
and  that  it  was  really  a  wonderful  place.  A 
Ukrainian  mother,  out  from  Poland  only  six  years, 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  embroidered  moc- 
casins and  in  the  bead  work.  Both  children  ami 
visitors  enjoyed  the  event  thoroughly. 


Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble. 
Two  things  stand  like  stone — 

Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  our  own. 


Little  "Fireflies" 


MAKE  PLANS  AHEAD,  BUT  DON'T  MAKE  THEM  IN  CAST  HiON. 
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OUR  MISSION  DOWN  BY  THE  SEA 


WHEN  my  Superior  said  to  me,  "Sister, 
you  will  be  going  to  Halifax  for  a  week 
or  two,"  I  was  aglow  with  eager  interest. 
I  had  heard  much  of  the  variety  of  opportunities 
afforded  for  the  exercise  of  zeal  towards  souls 
and  bodies  in  this  port  city,  so  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  prepared  rather  hurriedly  for 
the  journey  that  would  provide  me  with  so  much 
interesting  information  and  experience. 

That  "Penniless"  Feeling. 

I  have  said  that  my  preparations  were  hur- 
ried. So  much  so  that  I  left  the  house  according 
to  truly  apostolic  tradition — without  purse  or 
script.  This  was  not  as  blind  an  abandonment 
to  Providence  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  I 
knew  that  my  sister-companion  had  both  purse 
and  script  (the  latter  by  way  of  railway  tickets). 
However,  I  have  now  learned  that  a  few  nickels 
Jn  one's  own  hand  are  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
in  another's  purse. 

On  arrival  at  the  station  my  companion  dis- 
covered that  we  had  left  something  of  importance 
behind,  so  while  I  checked  our  baggage  she 
phoned  to  ask  that  the  missing  article  be  brought 
to  the  station  at  once.  Then,  knowing  present- 
day  travelling  conditions  thoroughly,  she  said 
to  me :  "I  think*  you  had  better  go  through  to 
the  train  and  secure  seats  for  the  two  of  us  while 
I  wait  for  Sister.   Here's  your  ticket." 

Eagerly  accepting  the  commission,  I  made 
my  way  through  the  crowds  and  at  length  reached 
the  coach  for  Montreal.  Althoixgh  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ahead  of  the  time  for  departure,  it  was 
already  too  late  to  secure  two  seats  adjoining. 
This  was  a  disappointment,  for  I  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  interesting  conversation  during 
the  journey,  but  I  accepted  conditions  as  philo- 
sophically as  possible,  and  having  found  a  place 
for  myself  beside  a  friendly-looking  lady,  who 
promised  to  keep  it  for  me,  I  wandered  through 
the  coach,  seeking  a  place  for  Sister.  Eventually 
I  found  one  beside  a  sleepy-looking  old  lady. 

Feeling  I  had  made  the  very  best  of  circum- 
stances, I  left  our  respective  places  guarded  by 
our  suitcases  and  went  on  the  platform  to  watch 
for  Sister.  Five  minutes  passed — no  sign  of  her. 
I  was  a  little  anxious  and  said  to  the  porter: 
"Have  you  seen  anyone  dressed  like  me?"  "No, 
there  ain't  been  anybody  dressed  like  you  around 
here."  "Well,  if  you  should  see  a  Sister  getting 
on,  would  you  please  tell  her  I'm  in  the  coach 
to  the  left?" 

"Yes,  I'll  do  that.  Sister,"  he  replied  good- 
naturedly.   Reassured,  I  went  to  see  if  our  places 


were  still  safe,  hut  the  cry  of  "All  Aboard !"  made 
me  hurry  back  to  the  platform.  Anxiously  I  looked 
up  and  down — no  sign  of  Sister !  The  porter 
lifted  the  step  from  the  ground  and  jumped  on 
board.  The  train  gave  that  preliminary  shud- 
der that  precedes  starting,  and  I  almost  jumped 
off,  but  the  realization  that  my  suitcase  was  in 
the  coach  checked  that  mad  impulse.  Slowly  I 
made  my  way  back  to  the  seat  beside  the  lady, 
wondering  what  Sister  would  do  and  what  I 
should  do  about  the  reservations  for  Halifax 
on  the  midnight  train  from  Montreal.  Sudden- 
ly I  sank  back  on  the  seat  with  a  little  gasp, 
as  the  full  comprehension  of  my  desperate  plight 
dawned  on  me.  Here  I  was  on  the  way  to  Mon- 
treal— due  to  arrive  in  that  cosmopolitan  city 
at  midnight — and  without  one  cent  of  money. 
I've  been  in  many  tight  corners  at  various  times 
but  never  in  quite  so  desperate  a  situation.  Doubt- 
less the  good  lady  beside  me  thought  she  had  a 
queer  sort  of  companion,  for  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  answering  to  her  friendly  attempts  at  con- 
versation. !My  mind  Avas  working  OA'ertime  trj'- 
ing  to  reach  some  solution  to  my  tremendous 
problem. 

Then — all  of  a  sudden — there  stood  Sister  in 
the  doorway  of  the  coach.  I  couldn't  believe  my 
eyes  at  first,  but  as  she  came  nearer  I  realized  it 
really  was  she.  I  hurried  down  the  aisle  to  meet 
her.  "Never,  never,  have  I  been  so  glad  to  see 
anj-one  in  all  my  life,"  I  said — and  the  words 
rang  with  sincerity.  Then  came  the  explanations. 
Sister  had  arrived  at  the  last  moment  and  one  of 
the  train  men  advised  her  to  get  on  the  nearest 
car.  This  proved  to  be  the  Ottawa  section,  which 
accounted  for  my  fruitless  search  of  the  Mon- 
treal coaches. 

Our  Lady's  Pantry. 

On  arrival  in  Halifax  we  were  soon  aware 
that  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  carried  on 
in  every  S.O.S.  Hostel,  the  Sisters  have  in  hand 
some  important  activities  other  than  the  provid- 
ing of  a  homelike  sheltering  atmosphere  for  young 
girls. 

"How  would  you  like  to  help  serve  lunch  in 
Our  Lady's  Pantry?"  asked  Sister  S.  one  day  at 
noon. 

"I'd  like  it  very  much."  I  assured  her.  "Fol- 
low me,  then,"  said  she,  taking  a  huge  pot  of 
macaroni  from  the  stove,  "and  bring  that  big 
dish  of  tapioca." 

Bearing  our  respective  mammoth  food  con- 
tainers, we  made  our  way  to  a  basement  room, 
to  which  there  is  an  outside  entrance  from  the 
street.    Already  a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  aged 
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eight  to  eleven,  were  seating  themselves  on  the 
benches  on  either  side  of  two  long  trestle  tables. 

"You  start  dishing  out  the  macaroni  while  I  get 
the  tea,"  said  Sister.  Obediently  I  began  filling  the 
soup  plates,  which  answered  the  purpose  for  what- 
ever happened  to  be  served.  In  the  meantime 
more  children  kept  slipping  into  their  places  so 
that  both  tables  were  crowded  to  capacity  by 
the  time  Sister  returned  with  a  huge  kettle  full 
of  tea,  to  which  milk  had  already  been  added 
to  save  time  and  facilitate  serving. 

"Sister,  please  may  I  have  more  macaroni?" 
"Sister,  may  I  have  dessert  now?"  "Sister,  is 
there  any  more  tapioca?"  I  kept  ladling  from 
one  pot  or  the  other,  feeling  like  an  almoner  in 
the  good  old  days  when  the  poor  were  fed  by  the 
monks  at  monastery  gates  And  what  a  thrill  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  Master:  "If  you  did  it  to 
the  least  of  these  my  little  ones  ....  "Sister," — 
the  urgent  voice  of  a  lad  of  ten  broke  in  on  my 
meditation — "is  there  any  more  macaroni?" 

"Yes,  but  are  you  sure  you  can  eat  more?" 
I  questioned  doubtfully.  "This  is  the  fourth 
time  your  dish  has  been  filled." 

"I  know.  Sister,  but  I've  a  big  job  on  this 
afternoon  and  I  need  lots  of  muscle." 

My  impulse  to  obtain  more  information  re- 
garding the  "big  job,"  was  crushed  under  a 
chorus  of  cries  for  "More  tapioca,  please.  Sis- 
ter," but  I  learned  later  that  for  the  lad  who 
craved  a  fourth  dish  of  macaroni  this  meal 
at  Our  Lady's  Pantry  would  probably  be  the 
only  food  for  the  whole  day. 

Soon  every  vestige  of  tapioca  and  macaroni 
had  disappeared  and  then  came  the  dish-washing. 
I  was  interested  to  see  if  the  poor  little  young- 
sters were  as  anxious  to  work  as  to  eat.  They 
were.  It  seems  Sister  has  "dish-washers"  ap- 
pointed for  each  week  and  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  getting  down  to  business.  To-day  it  was 
Peter's  turn  to  wash,  and  he  was  soon  up  to  his 
elbows  in  soap  suds,  evidently  enjoying  himself. 
"Sister,"  came  a  shrill  girl's  voice,  "you  said 
the  cups  and  saiicers  must  be  .washed  first. 
Peter's  begun  with  the  dishes." 

"Oh,  he'll  learn  in  time,"  said  Sister,  seek- 
ing to  keep  the  atmosphere  peaceful. 

"Oh,  will  he?"  rejoined  the  lassie,  the  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice  expressing  the  quintessence  of 


feminine  unbelief  in  the  possibility  of  masculine 
efficiency  in  a  dish-pan. 

In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  all  over  and  the 
little  ones  on  their  way  back  to  school.  These 
children  live  far  from  the  Catholic  School  they 
are  attending.  The  parents  cannot  afford  to 
give  them  money  for  lunch.  So  the  Sisters  in- 
stituted "Our  Lady's  Pantry"  to  fill  the  need. 
Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  leave  home  in  the 
morning  with  little  more  than  a  crust  of  bread, 
on  which  to  study  all  day,  and  in  some  eases 
they  get  nothing  to  eat  on  returning  home  in  the 
evening. 

When  the  last  child  had  gone  out  of  the  door, 
calling  "Good-bye,  Sister — see  you  to-morrow," 
I  made  my  way  back  to  the  office,  thinking 
how  fortunate  our  Sisters  are  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  for  feeding  Christ's  little  ones.  And 
I  thought:  "If  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His 
Name  shall  not  lose  its  reward,  what  about  many 
dishes  of  macaroni  and  tapioca !" 

Two  Little  Old  Ladies. 

"How  about  going  with  me  on  a  charitable 
errand  this  afternoon?"  Sister  S.  was  busy  pack- 
ing various  articles  of  food  into  a  shopping  bag, 
as  I  entered  the  kitchen. 

"Nothing  would  please  me  better,"  I  answered 
promptly.  Having  heard  much  of  the  social  ser- 
vice activities  of  the  Sisters  among  the  poor  of 
Halifax,  I  was  eager  to  have  a  bit  of  personal 
experience. 

"Well,  then,  be  ready  at  two  o'clock,  and 
we'll  visit  two  little  old  ladies  who  live  in  a 
basement  room  of  an  apartment  house.  They  are 
rii.sters,  and  I  think  they  must  be  over  80  years 
old.  Their  material  wants  are  few,  but  they 
do  crave  their  cup  of  tea.  That's  why  I  always 
take  them  as  much  as  we  can  spare  on  this  weekly 
visit."  So  saying,  Sister  proceeded  to  fill  a  fair- 
sized  jar  with  the  precious  commodity.  "I  really 
think  the  poor  souls  would  die  if  they  couldn't 
get  tea,"  added  Sister,  "and  now  that  it  is  ra- 
tioned, they  can't  get  as  much  as  they  need,  even 
if  they  had  the  money." 

On  the  way  that  afternoon  Sister  told  me  a 
few  more  interesting  things  concerning  our  pro- 
teges. "They  have  a  great  devotion  to  eats,"  she 
said,  "and  at  one  time  they  had  at  least  seven- 
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teen.  When  we  entered  the  room  cats  would  be 
looking  out  at  us  from  the  cupboards,  under 
chairs,  under  tables,  and  even  from  the  rafters." 

I  gasped  a  little  at  this,  for  even  though  I 
am  one  who  thinks  that  a  cat  or  a  kitten  on  the 
hearth  lends  a  homely  atmosphere  to  any  house, 
the  idea  of  being  under  feline  surveillance  from 
every  direction  and  at  all  times  was  not  exactly 
appealing. 

"They've  only  two  now,"  Sister  assured  me 
quickly.  "The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Visitor  in- 
sisted on  their  giving  up  the  others  because  they 
gave  all  their  food  to  the  cats  and  kept  nothing 
for  themsedves.  However,  the  poor  things  are 
very  sensitive  about  their  pets,  so  I  thought  I'd 
better  warn  you  not  to  show  too  much  disapproval 
of  them,  if  you  don't  want  to  hurt  the  old  ladies' 
feelings. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  our  journey's 
end  and  entering  the  apartment,  made  our  way 
down  the  shadowy,  dimly-lighted  hall,  Sister 
leading.  On  the  first  step  of  the  stairway 
to  the  basement  crouched  a  huge  mastiff, 
who  lifted  his  head  and  growled  menacingly  at 
us. 

"My  goodness,"  I  exclaimed,  stepping  back 
instinctively,  "I  thought  you  said  it  was  cats 
they  favoured." 

"The  dog  isn't  theirs,"  Sister  said,  hesitating 
a  little.  "I  never  saw  him  before.  He  must  be- 
long to  one  of  the  other  tenants." 

"I've  no  aversion  to  dogs,  but  I  wouldn't  want 
to  walk  over  that  one  without  his  permission." 

"Neither  would  I,"  agreed  Sister.  "I  wonder 
if  we  could  coax  him  to  move?" 

"Have  you  anything  in  the  bag  that  he  might 
like?"  I  enquired  hopefully. 

Before  Sister  could  answer,  the  great  creature 
decided  to  move  of  his  own  volition,  much  to  our 
satisfaction.  Eyeing  us  disdainfully,  he  made  his 
way  through  the  hall  into  the  street. 

We  then  descended  the  rickety  old  stairs,  I 
fearing  they  would  give  way  imder  me  at  any 
moment,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  chill- 
looking  room  at  the  bottom. 

"Come  in,"  called  a  thin,  high-pitched  voice, 
and  Sister  pushed  open  the  door,  admitting  us 
into  the  room  that  served  as  bedroom,  dining 
room  and  living-room  for  these  poor  old  women. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  my  attention  was  a 
huge  black  and  white  cat  perched  on  the  table. 
As  soon  as  our  greetings  were  over,  mindful  of 
Sister's  warning,  I  patted  pussy  on  the  head  and 
said,  "What  a  beautiful  cat  you  have." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  little  old  lady,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  spokeswoman  for  both,  "he's 
pretty,  isn't  he?  You  know,"  she  added,  "we 
really  don't  like  cats,  but  the  children  bring  them 
in  here  and  we  don't  want  to  turn  them  away." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  corners 


of  Sister's  mouth  twitch  suspiciously  and  I  real- 
ized that  "defense  mechanism"  had  been  called 
into  play  to  offset  the  criticism  to  which  the  old 
ladies  had  been  subjected  on  account  of  their 
pets. 

Just  at  this  moment  Cat  No.  2  jumped  down 
from  a  cupboard  where  he  had  hitherto  been  un- 
noticed. "Well,  it's  nice  that  you  can  give  them 
a  home,"  I  managed  to  say  gravely,  turning  my 
back  completely  towards  Sister  to  obviate  the 
overwhelming  temptation  to  laugh  which  I  knew 
we  were  both  experiencing. 

To  change  the  subject,  Sister  began  unpack- 
ing the  bag  and  soon  the  cats  were  forgotten. 
How  delighted  they  were — and  how  pathetically 
grateful  for  the  few  gifts  we  had  brought. 

After  a  little  friendly  conversation  we  said 
good-bye,  receiving  a  cordial  invitation  to  come 
again  soon.  On  reaching  the  street  I  said  to  Sis- 
ter, "Will  you  tell  me  where  in  the  world  the 
dear  old  ladies  sleep?" 

"We've  been  trying  to  fathom  that  mystery 
for  a  long  time."  she  answered.  "As  you  must 
have  noticed,  there's  no  sign  of  anything  like 
a  bed.  Either  they  sleep  sitting  up  in  their 
chairs  or  they  put  the  tables  together  at  night 
to  serve  as  a  bed.  I  was  telling  the  Sisters  yes- 
terday that  just  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  spare 
the  money  we'll  try  to  get  a  second-liand  couch 
for  them — the  kind  that  can  be  opened  up  at  night 
to  make  a  double  bed." 

"That  would  indeed  be  a  charity,"  I  agreed. 

After  that  we  walked  home  rather  silently, 
each  bu.sy  with  her  own  thoughts  and  doubtless 
recommending  the  dear  old  ladies  without  a  bed 
to  the  special  care  of  Him  Who  "had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head." 


A  Kind  Old  Friend 


For  many  years 
Mr.  David  J.  Smith, 
of  Biloxi,  Missis- 
sippi, has  been  a 
staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  our 
Catechetical  Course 
by  Mail.  He  him- 
self for  many  years 
has  been  teaching 
Catechism  to  chil- 
dren in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  He  is 
now  a  real  veteran, 
having  been  born  in 
Sydney,  Australia, 
on  August  5.  1856.  A  host  of  children  will 
welcome  him  when  he  comes  "Home." 
bless  our  kind  friend. 


surelv 

God 
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3n  jWemoriam 


On  the  fresh  earth  of  the  mound  that  now 
marks  the  grave  of  dear  Father  Timothy  Ryan  the 
Sisters  of  Service  wisli  to  lay  a  wreath  of  grateful 
memories. 

Father  Ryan  was  parish  priest  of  Edson 
when  the  Sisters  came  there  to  open  their  hospital. 


Father  Tiiuothj  Rjan 

His  dynamic  personality,  his  friendly  approach, 
his  fearless  zeal,  assured  for  the  Sisters  a  firm 
foothold  in  that  then  not-too-friendly  town.  The 
respect  he  won  among  non-Catholics  made  him 
known  as  the  "fighting  Padre".  One  day  his 
''striking  argument"  inspired  a  reverential  fear 
in  those  who  had  come  to  sneer  at  him. 

The  "Edmonton  Bulletin"  under  the  caption 
"A  Great  Canadian"  gave  its  readers  a  graphic 
picture  of  Father  Ryan's  attractive  personality: 

"He  was  a  large  and  wholesome  man,  a  tender 
and  devoted  pastor  of  his  flock.  He  was  large  and 
wholesome  in  the  exercise  of  his  Faith ;  he  was 
large  and  wholesome  in  his  human  sympathies ; 
he  was  large  and  wholesome  in  his  capacity  for 
friendship  and  service.  He  was  passionately  re- 


ligious without  bigotry.  He  was  zealously  faithful 
without  fanaticism." 

Father  Ryan  was  also  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  establishment  of  the  AVelfare  Bureau  in  Ed- 
monton. Our  Hostel  in  that  City  w^as  to  benefit 
by  this.  He  took  always  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  our  Sisters. 

The  death  of  Father  Ryan  has  robbed  the 
Archdiocese  of  Edmonton  of  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing priests  and  the  Sisters  of  Service  of  a  kind 
friend.  Like  a  soldier  stricken  in  the  full  vigour 
of  manhood,  he  has  laid  down  his  arms  in  full 
surrender  to  the  divine  will  of  God.  Our  prayers 
have  gone  before  the  throne  of  God  for  the  repose 
(  f  his  valiant  soul.    May  he  rest  in  peace! 


On  December  15th,  Dr.  St.  Charles  passed  to 
his  reward.  The  distinctive  note  of  this  great 
l)hysician  was  his  love  for  the  poor.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  many  acts  of  this  charitable  man. 


Dr.  AVilliam  P.  St.  Cliarles 

The  Globe  and  Mail  paid  to  his  memory  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  in  its  editorial  pages:  "He  was  an 
extremely  competent  physician  and  as  a  skillful 
diagnostician  he  had  few  equals  in  the  profes- 
sion .  .  .  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  patients  who 
sought  his  services  were  his  foremost  concern,  day 
and  night.  .  .  .  The  poorer  they  were  in  purse,  the 
more  devotedly  did  he  serve  them." 

From  the  days  of  its  foundation  the  Institute 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service  found  in  Dr.  St.  Charles 
a  good  friend  and  a  kind  benefactor.  He  took  a 
personal  interest  in  its  development.  At  his  death 
every  Mission  had  a  Mass  said  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul. 

To  his  loving  sisters  we  wish  to  offer  our  deep 
sympathies.   May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
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MUSIC  HAS  CHARMS 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  liimself  nor  is 
not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for 
treasons,  strategems,  axid  spoils." — ^Sliakespeare. 


We  will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  not  altogether 
"concord  of  sweet  sounds"  that  one  would  hear 
issuing  from  the  various  rooms  where  different 


Toronto  Residential  Club  is  an  established  fact. 
True,  each  in  turn  is  ready  to  throw  up  the  thing 
as  soon  as  difficulties  i^resent  themselves,  but  each 


ones  steal  off  to  practise  tlieir  instruments.  Most 
of  us  know  how  "sweet"  is  the  scraping  of  bows 
on  violins  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  game, 
but  believing  that  "everything  comes  to  him 
who  .  .  .  practices,"  we  rejoice  in  the  efforts  of 
our  pupils  and  close  our  ears  to  tlie  immediate 
discomforts.  Certainly,  we  feel  that  to  encour- 
age young  people  to  learn  to  like  good  music — 
and  we  don't  necessarily  mean  by  "good"  music, 
stuff  that  would  be  beyond  any  but  the  most 
trained  and  learned  musicians, — but  good  m\isic 
can  be  even  popiilar  music  which  again  does  not 
neeessarly  mean  the  blatant  stuff  one  gets  most  of 
the  time  over  the  radio.  So  our  orchestra  in  the 
WISI>OM  IS  THE  ART  OP  NOT  M 


in  turn  again  picks  up  her  instrument  with  fresh 
determination  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  others 
are  making  some  headway.  The  first  little  public 
performance  was  a  Feast  Day  partj-  for  the  Club 
Chaplain,  and  if  we  do  say  it  ourselves,  it  was 
very  creditable.  We  have  hopes  for  better  things 
in  the  near  future.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  of  our  progress  and  perhaps  we  could  induce 
Club  members  in  other  places  to  do  something 
along  these  lines.    It  is  well  worth  it. 


"How  great  the  virtue  and  the  art. 
To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart." 
.^KING  THE  SA>rE   MISTAKE  TWICE. 
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In  Praise  of  Residential  Clubs  Book  Reviews 


ISTER,  I  feel  so  much  happier  since  I  start- 
le ed  coming  here  and  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  Catholic  girls.  Some 
of  them  work  in  the  same  building  as  I  do,  others 
I  meet  on  the  street  and  at  church.  Now  I  don't 
feel  so  lonesome ;  life  is  more  worth  living." 

The  above  appreciation  of  the  S.O.S.  Residen- 
tial Club  in  Ottawa  was  expressed  by  a  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  away  from  home  for  the  first  time 
and  in  her  first  job. 

Margaret,  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  from  the 
Sa.skatoon  district,  arrived  in  Ottawa  to  work 
in  the  Civil  Service.  She  had  received  religious 
instruction  by  mail  from  our  Regina  Correspon- 
dence School,  but  had  never  met  the  Sisters. 

"I  had  no  idea  that  I  woidd  get  a  place  like 
this  to  live  in,"  she  commented.  "My  mother  will 
be  so  happy.  She  did  not  know  what  would 
happen  to  me  away  down  here."  A  few  months 
later — and  it  was  Christmas  time.  Margaret  took 
part  in  the  singing  for  Midnight  Mass  and  the 
carols  during  the  next  two  Masses  in  our  chapel. 
"Sister,"  she  said,  "I  had  never  been  to  Mid- 
night Mass  before.  There  was  no  church  where 
we  lived.  During  the  year  we  received  lessons 
in  religion  by  mail  from  the  Sisters  of  Service  in 
Regina  and  during  the  summer  months  my  mo- 
ther took  the  family  to  her  mother's  home  so  that 
we  could  get  to  church  and  make  our  First  Con- 
fession and  Communion.  I  wrote  to  my  mother 
and  told  her  all  about  our  Christmas  here 
and  about  everything  at  the  Club.  She  is  so 
'tickled.'  " 

Another  girl  from  Sa.skatehewan,  who  has 
been  taught  by  the  Sisters  there,  felt  very  much 
at  home  when  she  met  the  S.O.S.  in  Ottawa  and 
very  grateful  when  accommodation  was  provided 
for  her. 

Former  Club  members  now  in  the  uniform 
of  the  various  services,  visit  our  Residential  Clubs 
in  the  different  cities  where  they  are  posted.  A 
telephone  call:  "Sister,  this  is  K.  McGurn.  You 
don't  know  me,  but  the  Sisters  in  Toronto  gave 
me  your  address.  I  am  in  the  Air  Force,  but  do 
not  have  to  report  until  to-morrow  morning.  May 
I  have  a  bed  for  the  night?"  She  got  a  bed  and 
an  invitation  to  visit  us  whenever  she  has  free 
time. 

And  so  it  goes  on.  Through  activities  such  as 
Study  Clubs,  Dances,  Dinners,  Picnics,  Bowling, 
Showers  for  Brides-to-be,  etc,,  young  girls  in  a 
strange  city  are  given  an  opportunity  for  making 
friends  and  enjoying  innocent,  yet  pleasant  re- 
creation. 


Learn  to  look  beneath  the  surfaces  for  reali- 
ties, as  surfaces  are  ofttimes  deceiving. 


ANGEL  OF  THE  ANDES.  By  Mary  Fabyan 
Windeatt.  St.  Anthony  Guild  Press,  Pater- 
son,  N.J.   Price  $1.00. 

In  this  charming  autobiography  of  St.  Rose 
of  Lima,  Miss  Windeatt  has  drawn  for  us  a  pic- 
ture of  a  little  girl  who  when  she  was  only  five 
years  old,  promised  our  Lord  that  she  would  al- 
ways love  Him  more  than  anyone  or  anything. 
In  the  generous  and  zealous  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  St.  Rose  offered  her  short  life  as  a  holo- 
caust for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Although  she 
attempted  to  enter  a  Convent,  God  made  it  clear 
by  a  miracle  that  this  was  not  His  Will  for  her. 
So  she  remained  in  the  world  and  as  a  Dominican 
Tertiary  became  a  model  for  all  those  who  must 
reach  perfection  without  the  aid  of  the  cloister. 

As  the  fir.st  saint  of  the  Americas,  St.  Rose 
should  have  a  special  attraction  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  new  world.  "Angel  of  the  Andes" 
will  assuredly  be  instrumental  in  fostering  closer 
acquaintance  Avith  this  saint  who  lived  in  such 
close  union  with  God  amid  every-day  surround- 
ings, and  who  glorified  the  common  tasks  of  life 
by  the  transforming  power  of  Love. 


"MY  NAME  IS  THOMAS,"  by  Mary  Fabyan 
Windeatt,  The  Grail,  St.  Meinrad  Indiana. 
$1.00. 

"My  Name  is  Thomas"  makes  one  feel  at  home 
before  a  crackling  fire,  while  a  friend  who  has 
been  away  for  many  years,  recounts  the  story 
of  his  adventures.  The  great  learned  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  does  not  appear  at  all.  He  is  just 
Thomas,  winning  his  way  into  our  hearts;  let- 
ting us  into  the  secret  of  his  success;  his  simplic- 
ity and  obedience ;  his  wonderful  love  of  God, 
and  his  submission  to  His  holy  Will.  For  even 
though  Thomas  loved  his  father  very  much  and 
would  have  been  happy  to  please  him  by  becoming 
a  Benedictine  Abbot,  he  loved  God  more,  and 
felt  that  it  was  not  to  be.  We  are  reminded  of- 
ten during  the  story  that  our  Lord  said,  "I  have 
chosen  you,  you  have  not  chosen  Me."  Thomas 
never  forgot  this,  for  never  once  did  he  believe 
that  of  himself  he  accomplished  anything — it  was 
always  God  working  in  him.  No  wonder  the 
Holy  Father  made  Thomas  the  Patron  of  Catho- 
lic Schools.  If  all  boys  and  girls  covild  have  a 
copy  of  this  little  book,  they  would  find  in 
Thomas  a  "really  truly"  friend  who  would  prove 
his  love  for  them,  and  help  them  to  become  good 
and  strong  Catholic  men  and  women.  Thank 
you,  Mary  Fabyan  Windeatt. 


A  man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  who  have  risen  far  above  him. 


THE  MAN  WHO  GETS  UP  IN  THE  AIR  OVER  NOTHING  IS  IN  A  DANGEROUS  POSITION. 
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A  SOUL  FOR  A  SONG 


As  the  strains  of  tlie  orchestra's  theme  song 
faded  into  the  ether  the  voice  of  the  an- 
nouncer broke  in:  "  .  .  And  so  concludes 
another  in  the  series  of  popular  dance  programs 
presented  by  Feather  Fingers  Jimmy  Barry  and 
His  Music  Maestros,  originating  from  the  terrace 
of  the  famous  Hotel  Stribling,  located  in  down- 
town Chicago.  Tune  in  to-morrow  for  another 
enjoyable  hour  of  melodies  'by  the  Maestros  .  .  . 
This  is  station  WELF  .  .  ."  Yes,  to-morrow  the 
Maestros  would  again  broadcast  but  without 
Jimmy,  for  to-morrow  he  was  embarking  on  a 
new  adventure.  Jimmy  had  long  ago  decided 
that  he  would  like  to  become  a  priest,  and 
to-morrow  he  was  to  leave  for  the  seminary  to 
try  his  vocation.  Despite  his  popularity  in  the 
world  of  entertainment;  despite  his  ])romising 
career  as  a  composer — he  was  credited  with 
several  popular  tunes — Jimmy  was  determined 

that  his  was  another — a  higher  calling. 

*    *    «    *    *  * 

Much  can  happen  in  twelve  years.  The  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  plunged  in  mortal  combat. 
Each  one  settles  down  to  the  serious  and  neces- 
sary task  of  mobilizing  all  its  resources.  Produc- 
tion of  war  materials  is  speeded  up,  Every  citi- 
zen is  expected  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  fight  for 
victory.  The  armed  service  is  expanded  in  all 
branches.  With  this  expansion  corresponding 
needs  arise  both  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  and 
supernatural  order.  Hundreds  of  Catholic  Chap- 
lains are  needed  and  hiandreds  volunteer  their 
services,  but  only  a  certain  number  can  be  spared 
from  diocesan  duty. 

■if"      ^      ^       •if"  ^ 

Old  Glory  waves  gently  on  high.  The  rhyth- 
mic tramp  of  marching  feet  disturbs  the  peaceful 
serenity  suggested  by  the  surrounding  country- 
side. At  the  entrance  to  the  cluster  of  buildings 
a  sign  announces  "U.S.  Army,  Camp  Loft,  N. 
Carolina."  The  scene  is  one  of  intense  activity. 
Here  a  group  of  young  recruits  are  engaged  in 
bayonet  drill ;  there  machine  guns  spit  their  lethal 
pills  at  moving  targets.  Here  the  rudiments  of 
parade  drill  are  explained  to  a  bunch  of  fresh 
draftees ;  there  an  officer  instructs  a  platoon  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  rifle.  An  orderly  approaches 
the  Sergeant  in  charge  of  one  of  the  groups  and 
hands  him  a  message. 

"Company  dismissed,"  the  non-com  orders, 
and  the  company  as  one  breathe  a  sigh  of  thanks 
for  this  unexpected  respite.  A  pair  of  trainees 
rounds  the  corner  of  the  mess  hall  at  preciseh^  the 
same  moment  that  an  oflPicei-  tui-ns  the  corner 
from  the  opposite  direction.    The  collision  was 

COURTESY  IS  THE  GOIiDEX 


barely  avoided.    The  two  young  men  saluted. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Lieutenant."  Then  as 
the  officer  put  them  at  ease,  "Sorry,  Father.  No 
damage  done?" 

"No,  Tim.  Everything  in  order,"  the  Chaplain 
replied. 

"Hello,  Jimmy," — to  Tim's  companion.  "Just 
getting  back  from  town,"  he  continued  in  ex- 
planation. "Making  last  minute  arrangements 
for  that  dance  next  Tuesday.  The  Sodality  pro- 
mises a  good  time  to  all,  so  get  your  dancing  shoes 
polished." 

"Don't  worr.y.  Lieutenant.  We're  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  day."  Johnny  insisted  on  using 
the  rank  when  addressing  the  Chaplain. 

"How  are  things  shaping  up  here.  Father?" 
Tim  in(|uired.  The  Chaplain  had  arrived  only 
two  weeks  past  and  as  yet  was  not  settled  re- 
garding his  program  and  the  like.  Being  the 
first  Chaplain  at  a  camp  had  its  difficulties. 

"Oh,  about  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  There's  one  little  headache 
in  particular,  though." 

"What's  that,  Father?" 

"I  can't  get  that  bunch  that  follows  Stanley 
around  to  come  to  services.  They  just  won't 
listen  no  matter  what  the  invitations.  But  that 
will  correct  itself  in  time — in  God's  own  time." 

"If  you  could  only  get  Stanley  to  stop  con- 
demning all  religion  those  Catholic  boys  would 
soon  come  around.  As  it  is,  they  follow  him  in 
all  he  does  and  suggests.  They  don't  even  con- 
sider the  fact  that  he's  not  a  Catholic  and  that 
what  he's  spreading  about  religion  is  a  lot 
of  rot."  Tim  spoke  earnestly.  "You  know. 
Father,  the  rest  of  our  gang  have  tried  to  knock 
some  sense  into  that  group,  but  no  use.  Hero 
worship  won't  let  them  see  the  truth.  Though 
I  never  thought  being  an  AU-American  could 
exert  so  much  influence.  Yes,  turn  Stanley  and 
the  rest  will  follow." 

"AYell,  we'll  just  continue  prayins?  and  hop- 
ing, boys.  God  will  find  a  way  out.  He  usually 
does.  Tf  only  T  could  get  a  chance  to  speak  to 
Stanley,  but  he  avoids  me  at  every  opportunity 
aiul  I  don't  want  to  embarrass  him  before  the 
others.  That  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
Time  will  tell."  With  these  words  the  Chaplain 
went  his  way. 

Two  days  later  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
recreation  building  on  some  necessary  matter. 
It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  thinking  that 
no  one  would  be  there  at  the  time,  he  decided  to 
find  out  if  there  was  a  certain  book  in  the  camp 
librai'y,  without  the  possibility  of  encountering 
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some  rowdyism  and  causing  embarrassment  as  a 
result. 

As  he  entered  the  building-  he  heard  the  tink- 
ling of  the  i)iano  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  tune 
had  a  familiar  ring  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
being  produced  by  the  one-finger-hunt-and-peck 
method.  Strolling  to  the  doorway,  he  looked  to 
see  who  was  playing,  and  straightened  as  he  re- 
cognized the  figure  of  the  All-American  whom 
he  was  so  anxious  to  encounter.  The  circum- 
stances could  not  have  been  more  favorable  for 
the  occasion,  and  so  assuming  a  gruff,  authori- 
tative attitude,  he  spoke.    "Private  Stanley!" 

The  soldier  sprang  to  attention  somewhat 
lamely  and  saluted. 

"How  is  it  that  yon  ai-c  not  on  ])arade  at  this 
time?" 

"On  the  sick  list,  Sir.    Minor  foot  injury." 

"All  right.  At  ease."  As  the  soldier  relaxed 
and  was  about  to  pass  by  the  Chaplain  again 
spoke. 

"You  were  ])laying  a  piece  that  sounded 
familiar.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  Avhat  it 
was?" 

It  was  evident  that  Stanley  wanted  to  escape, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  act  civilly 
in  the  circumstances.  "A  tune  called  'Mother 
Prays  at  Twilight.'  It  used  to  be  my  mother's 
favorite  while  she  was  alive." 

"Oh,  yes.  That's  it.  I'd  almost  forgotten," 
the  Chaplain  stated,  as  he  sat  down  before  the 
piano  and  carefully  fingered  the  keys.  Gradu- 
ally the  notes  blended  into  the  melody  of  the 
song  in  question.  Stanley  thought  this  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  depart  and  was  about  to 
do  so,  but  the  melody  fascinated  him.  He  turned 
and  stood  by  the  pianist,  listening  intently,  and 
enjoying  it.  The  Chaplain  noted  the  interest 
of  his  companion  and  as  he  continued  playing 
from  memory  he  silently  voiced  a  prayer  that 
God  would  direct  his  next  moves  favorably. 
With  a  flourish  of  chords  he  ended  the  piece. 
Stanley  spoke. 

"I've  heard  that  piece  played  many  times 
but  not  as  good  as  that."  His  tone  was  genuine. 
"Yes.  You  played  it  as  if  .  .  well,  as  if  you 
lived  it  .  .  as  if  it  was  written  to  be  played  just 
that  way." 

The  Chaplain  answered  modestly :  "That's 
right,  Stanley.  It  was  written  just  that  way  .  . 
about  thirteen  years  ago.  I  wrote  it  and  com- 
posed the  music  in  memory  of  my  mother." 

The  other  stared  in  amazement.  "But  you're 
a  .  .  a  priest !  How  is  it.  .  ?" 

"How  is  it  that  T  wrote  a  song?  What,  if  I 
may  ask,  is  there  that  is  so  inconsistent  between 
a  priest  and  a  song?  Am  I  not  a  human  being 
just  as  you  or  any  other  man?"  The  Chaplain's 
voice  was  gentle,  but  insistent.  He  had  found 
his  opportunity  and  meant  to  make  the  most  of 


it.  "Some  people  forget  that  priests  are  men, 
individuals  with  tendencies  common  to  all,  per- 
sons with  likes  and  dislikes.  They  picture  them 
as  people  with  their  feet  entirel.y  off  the  earth." 
He  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words  and  was 
pleased  with  what  he  saw.  "Perhaps  you'll  not 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  before  I  became  a 
priest  I  was  as  you  are,  young  and  carefree. 
IMaybe  you  won't  believe  that  I  enjoyed  myself 
as  well  as  the  next  person,  but  that's  so.  Some 
of  the  happier  moments  of  my  life  were  spent 
with  a  group  of  musicians  known  as  the  Music 
]\raestros.  Then  I  found  that  was  not  the  life 
for  me  and  I  became  what  I  am  now.  But  I've 
still  retained  my  frail  human  qualities.  I'm  a 
man  no  less  than  I  was  before,  and  I've  never 
been  more  happy  and  content."  He  paused,  then, 
almost  apologetically  continued:  "I  hope  I 
didn't  sound  too  preachy,  Stanley,  but  I  did  want 
to  dispel  that  false  notion  of  yours.  Good-bye!" 
He  departed,  without  the  book  he  had  come  for, 
but  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished 
notable  progress  in  the  work  for  God.  The  next 
move  was  Stanley's,  and.  obviously,  he  was  con- 
templating that  move,  for  Avhen  the  chaplain  left 
he  remained  deep  in  thought. 

That  very  night  the  chaplain  was  interrupted 
by  a  knock.  "Come  in."  It  was  Tim  and  he  was 
excited  about  something.  "Good  evening.  Father. 
Sorry  to  bother  you  at  this  time  but  I  just  had 
to.  Dick  Stanley  sent  for  me  and  asked  to  ar- 
range a  talk  with  you  whenever  you  wished. 
I  don't  know  what's  got  into  him  but  he  sure 
acted  queer.  Do  vou  know  anything  about 
this?" 

"A  little,  Tim.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  some- 
time after  it's  all  over.  Tell  him  to  come  here 
to-morrow  after  five.    I'll  be  waiting." 

"Sure  thing,  Father.    Well,  good-night." 

"Good-night,  Tim." 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  Tim,  Father 
chuckled  heartily.  "A  soul  for  a  song  .  .  God's 
ways  are  wonderful !" 

J.J.S. 


S.O.S.  Stamp  Clubs 

Contributions  from  S.O.S.  Stamp  Clubs  in  Sem- 
inaries since  November  30th,  1943,  to  March  31st, 
1&44,  Avere  as  follows : 

Grand  Seminary,   Montreal  $58.76 

St.  Paul's  Seminary,  Ottawa    40.00 

St.  Peter's  Seminary,  London   32.54 


Doing  easily  what  others  find  difficult  is 
talent;  doing  what  is  impossible  for  talent  is 
genius. 


THE  SOUNDEST  MEN  DO  NOT  ALWAYS  MAKE  THE  MOST  NOISE. 
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In  A  Rural  Hospital 

WHAT  GOES  ON  IN  VILNA. 

(We  print  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
received  from  our  Vilna  hospital,  hoping  our  read- 
ers will  lead  with  interest  an  account  of  the  various 
happenings  in  a  "doctorless"  rural  hospital. — Ed.) 

"/IT  pre.sent  there  is  no  resident  doctor  in 
/~\  Vilna.  The  doctor  comes  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  once  a  week  to  attend  to 
necessary  office  work  and  urgent  cases,  prin- 
cipally first  babies.  In  other  instances  the  Sis- 
ters have  to  nurse  maternity  cases  themselves, 
although  the  doctor  is  always  notified,  in  case 
of  emergency.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  patients 
have  only  minor  ailments  that  can  usually  be 
cured  with  an  aspirin  or  an  enema,  although 
one  old  lady  fared  not  only  too  well  but  un- 
wisely— result,  gall  bladder  colic !  But  each  of 
these  eases  means  a  walk  for  a  Sister  of  at  least 
a  mile,  the  hospital  must  be  looked  after  also, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  go  out  for  an  hour  and 
come  back  to  find  waiting  patients. 

"We  inoculate  for  diphtheria  and  whooping 
cough,  do  dressings,  and  twice  we  have  put  in 
stitches  to  repair  lacerations.  One  man  was  hit 
in  the  face  with  an  axe  by  an  old  lady  of  75. 
How  it  happened  that  she  didn't  kill  him  is  a 
mystery !  Another  eighth  of  an  inch  and  his 
teeth  would  have  been  seen  through  his  cheek. 
He  got  quite  drunk  before  coming  in  for  repairs. 
We  put  in  eight  stitches  and  he  came  back  sober 
a  week  later  to  have  them  out. 

"Lately  we  have  been  going  down  to  the  vil- 
lage to  attend  an  old  man.  He  has  many  rela- 
tives in  the  district,  but  not  one  wants  to  be 
bothered  with  him.  The  fir^st  day  we  visited  him 
T  bathed  him  and  changed  his  clothing,  padded 
his  bed  with  newspapers  and  sheets,  then  made 
it.  Sister  washed  the  dishes  and  swept 
the  house.  We  fed  'him  and  then  went  home. 
This  act  was  repeated  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Each  time  we  take  food  with  us  and  remove  a 
little  more  of  the  refuse  from  the  house.  This 
man  is  not  sick  and  should  be  in  an  old  people's 
home.  But  he  is  quite  detei'mined  to  remain 
where  he  is,  so  until  local  authorities  decide  to 
take  the  matter  over  there  is  little  to  be  done. 

"Daily  we  visited  a  rheumatic  fever  patient 
— not  so  much  because  he  needed  us,  but  because 
the  family  needed  reassurance.  Not  having  a 
doctor  has  made  people  very  dependent  on  the 
Sisters.  He  got  along  fine,  and  was  going  to  go 
fishing,  promising  that  surely  the  Sisters  would 
have  fresh  fish  all  winter.  The  winter  is  nearly 
over — and  no  fish  ! 

"One  day  I  came  up  from  downstairs  to  be  met 
by  a  woman  very  much  excited  and  distraught. 
'Would  Sister  come  to  see  my  sick  ba/by?'  After 


obtaining  some  information  about  symptoms,  I 
gathered  together  what  was  needed  and  went. 
The  baby  was  sick,  very  sick,  but  mothers  are 
not  inclined  to  let  their  babies  out  of  sight  if 
they  can  prevent  it,  so  baby  stayed  at  home  in- 
stead of  returning  with  me  to  the  hospital.  I 
gave  needed  medication  and  left  tablets  and  in- 
structions with  the  mother.  I  went  back  that 
night  and  again  the  next  day,  and  when  the 
doctor  came  to  town,  asked  him  to  go  over  and 
see  the  child.  He  insisted  on  its  being  hospital- 
ized, and  it  made  an  uneventful  recovery  from 
pneumonia. 

"Thus  life  goes  on.  The  small  things  are 
endless  and  when  the  day  is  done  we  wonder 
just  what  has  been  accomplished.  That  God  be 
glorified  is  the  main  thing  and  perhaps  the  seem- 
ingly small  things  give  Him  more  glory  than 
big  ones. 


The  Close  of  the  Day 

(These  verses  were  w^ritten  by  a  patient  who  died 
in  our  Vilna  hospital  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
The  little  poem  was  inspired  by  the  view  from  the 
hospital  window  at  sunset). 

The  great  Master  Artist  the  West  is  adorning, 
No  other  hand  can  these  beauties  portray ; 

The  first  blushing  hues  at  dawn  of  each  morning, 
The  bright  setting  sun  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Ofttimes  I've  gazed  on  high  towering  mountains, 
Whose  summits  seem  lost  in  clouds  far  away; 
But  wide  stretching  prairies  truly  open  God's 
fountains 

Of  beauty  Divine  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

God's  kindness  is  there  so  lavish  and  tender. 
Glory  and  hope  in  each  beaming  ray; 

Compassed  around  by  such  exquisite  splendour, 
Enraptured  we  stand  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

This  quiet  holy  hour  our  faith  in  God  strengthens. 
Bringing  us  near  to  the  Light  and  the  Way ; 

As  slowly  the  shadow  of  evening  lengthens 
Peace  fills  our  soul  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Then  though  the  path  may  seem  rugged  and 
dreary 

That  through  this  life  we  are  destined  to  stray; 
Christ  is  a  light  to  the  feet  of  the  weary 

To  guide  us  safe  home  at  the  close  of  the  day. 


HOW  MANY  A  THING  WHICH  WE  OAST  TO  THE  GROUND,  WHEN  OTHERS  PICK  IT  UP,  BECOMES  A  GEM. 
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BLITZIE  AND  KITZIE 


THE  COMING  OF  KITZIE. 

ON  a  Satui-din'  afternoon  in  Maj'  soon  after 
Blitzie  had  established  his  claim  to  a  home 
and  a  name,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  Con- 
vent door.    When  Sister  Paula  opened  it,  there 
stood  Father  W.  with  a  small  cardboard  box  un- 
der his  arm. 

"Good  afternoon,  Father.  Come  right  in." 
"No,  thank  yon.  Sister.  I'm  on  my  way  down 
town  and  I  thought  I'd  bring  along  the  kitten 
I  promised  j-ou."  He  passed  the  box  to  Sister 
and  was  gone  almost  before  she  had  time  to  say 
"Thank  you." 

Sister  Paula  closed  the  door,  holding  the  box 
rather  gingerly,  fearing  lest  the  occupant  should 
jump  out.  In  the  hall,  she  lifted  the  lid  and 
peeped  inside. 

"Oh,  what  a  little  mite!"  she  ejaculated. 
"And  as  black  as  ink  it  is  too."  She  stroked  the 
tiny  head  gently,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  loud 
"Meow"  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
wee  kitty. 

"I  don't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  creature,"  thought  Sister  Paula.  "I  wonder 
where  Sister  Anita  is."  Then  she  remembered 
that  Sister  Anita  had  been  called  to  the  parlour 
a  few  minutes  before.  "Oh,  well,"  she  concluded, 
"I'll  just  take  it  to  the  sewing  room  until  Sister 
Anita  is  free." 

In  the  sewing  room  she  found  Sister  Rose 
]\Iarie,  not  averse  to  a  little  interruption  of  the 
monotonous  business  of  ripping  and  stitching. 
"How  very  tiny  it  is,"  she  said,  lifting  the  small 
ball  of  fur  from  the  box  and  placing  it  gently 
on  the  floor.  "Why,  it  can't  even  stand  up 
alone,"  she  continued,  as  the  wee  kitty  fell  over 
on  its  side. 

"It's  much  too  young  to  be  taken  from  its 
mother.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  has  to  be 
fed  Avith  an  eye-dropper." 

"I'd  like  to  know  who's  going  to  feed  it," 
cried  Sister  Paula.  "I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  have 
the  faintest  idea  how  to  go  about  the  business." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  very  difficult," 
said  Sister  Rose  Marie,  hopefully.  "Anyhow, 
Sister  Anita  will  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and 
in  the  meantime  all  we  need  to  do  is  keep  it 
warm.   Let's  put  it  beside  the  rad." 

An  hour  later  Sister  Anita,  being  released 
from  the  parlour,  was  told  of  the  new  arrival. 
She  went  at  once  to  see  the  wee  kitty.  "I  wonder 
how  Blitzie  is  going  to  like  it,"  was  her  first 
comment. 

Sister  Placida  spoke  up  from  her  corner  :  "Oh, 


I  feel  sure  he'll  be  glad  to  have  a  companion. 
I've  seen  bigger  cats  adopt  strange  little  ones 
and  act  like  mothers  towards  them. 

"Let's  put  it  to  the  test  right  now,"  sug- 
gested Sister  Anita.  "Blitzie  is  in  the  basement; 
we  can  take  this  one  down  and  introduce  them." 

Sister  Anita  and  Sister  Paula  proceeded  to 
the  basement  with  the  kitten.  There  they  found 
Blitzie,  dozing  lazily  on  the  window  sill.  When 
the  Sisters  entered  he  surveyed  them  blandly 
with  one  eye  and  wagged  his  tail  slightly  to  show 
friendly  interest;  otherwise  he  .showed  no  in- 
clination to  be  disturbed  in  his  afternoon  siesta. 

Sister  Anita  lifted  the  black  kitten  from  the 
box  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  beneath  the  win- 
dow, saying:  "Now,  Blitzie,  here's  a  little  play- 
mate for  you."  The  kitten  finding  itself  removed 
from  the  shelter  of  the  box,  opened  its  mouth 
and  proclaimed  with  loud  "Meows"  its  desolation 
at  being  thrust  into  a  wide,  cold  world. 

At  the  first  sound  Blitzie  was  galvanized  into 
alert  action.  Gone  was  every  vestige  of  sleepy 
contentment.  With  arched  back  and  extended 
claws  he  surveyed  the  newcomer,  with  every 
manifestation  of  feline  anger  and  resentment. 
The  Sisters  were  amazed:  "Nothing  motherly 
about  that  attitude,"  said  Sister  Paula  with  a 
laugh. 

"No,"  agreed  Sister  Anita.  "But  perhaps  he 
doesn't  understand.  Why,  he  may  even  think 
the  little  thing  is  a  rat.  Sure,  it's  not  much  bigger 
than  many  a  rat  I've  seen." 

"I'll  hold  it  close  to  him  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Lifting  the  black  kitty,  she  held  it  within 
a  few  inches  of  Blitzie's  face.  The  next  second 
she  drew  it  back  swiftly,  for  Blitzie  greeted  this 
close  proximity  with  growls  and  snarls  worthy 
of  his  jungle  ancestors. 

"He  looks  just  like  a  tiger,"  said  Sister  Anita, 
adding  ruefully,  "I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  them  alone." 

"No,  he  might  tear  the  poor  little  mite  to 
pieces." 

"I'll  make  a  bed  for  it  in  the  room  at  the 
other  end  of  the  basement  and  see  if  I  can  get 
it  to  drink  a  little  milk." 

"I'll  go  and  tell  Sister  Placida  what  a  false 
prophet  she  was  regarding  the  motherly  busi- 
ness." 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  Sister  Anita,  "we'll  have 
to  provide  separate  suites  for  them.  It  surely  is 
too  bad  Blitzie  shows  such  a  bad  disposition." 
Turning  to  the  grey  eat,  she  said:  "I'm  really 
disappointed  in  you,  Blitzie.  You  haven't  the 
faintest  notion  of  courtesy  or  hospitality." 


NEVER  IS  WORK  WITHOUT  REWARD.  OR  REWARD  WITHOUT  WORK. 
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But  the  grey  eat  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
threats  or  coaxing.  Glaring  balefully  at  the  in- 
truder, safely  ensconced  in  Sister  Anita's  arms, 
he  gave  one  last  vicious  spit  in  its  direction,  then 
turned  and  walked  disdainfully  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"I  believe  Blitzie's  jealous,"  was  Sister  Paula's 
comment,  as  she  started  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
"He's  afraid  he  won't  get  quite  so  much  attention 
with  another  eat  around." 

"Perhaps  he'll  get  over  that,"  replied  Sister 
Anita,  "if  he  sees  w.e  still  intend  to  let  him  keep 
his  place  in  our  aflfections." 

During  the  next  few  days  the  Sisters  had  to 
exercise  constant  vigilance  lest  Blitzie  get  at 
the  little  newcomer.  At  certain  intervals  Sister 
Anita  would  bring  them  togethei',  hoping  to 
break  down  the  grey  cat's  hostility,  but  the  task 
seemed  almost  impossible.  "We'll  just  have  to 
get  rid  of  one  of  them,"  said  Sister  Anita  one 
day  when  she  was  feeling  discouraged  after  an- 
other futile  attempt  at  peacemaking.  Sister  Pla- 
cida  was  the  only  one  who  continued  hopeful. 
"They'll  be  good  friends  in  time,"  she  prophe- 
sied with  the  assurance  of  past  experience. 

She  was  right.  One  day  Sister  Paula  was 
ironing  in  the  basement,  Blitzie  sitting  as  usual 
on  the  window  sill,  keeping  an  eye  on  operations. 
Sister  Anita  came  along  with  Kitzie,  who  was 
now  able  to  walk  steadily  and  play  merrily  with 
her  own  tail.  Pacing  the  wee  black  kitty  on 
the  floor,  she  said  to  Sister  Paula:  "Let's  try 
them  out  again."  Then  going  over  to  Blitzie, 
she  stroked  his  head,  lifted  him  down  to  the 
floor  at  some  little  distance  from  Kitzie,  saying: 
"Be  good  now,  Blitzie,  and  try  to  overcome  your 
churlish  disposition.  After  all,  yon  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  companion  instead  of  living  in 
such  splendid  isolation." 

Blitzie  ej^ed  the  newcomer  with  an  expression 
of  utter  disgust.  Then,  evidently  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  he  walked  over  and 
placed  one  paw  tentatively  on  Kitzie's  tail. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Sister  Anita,  who  was  watch- 
ing anxiously,  "if  that  is  a  gesture  of  friendship 
or  a  further  declaration  of  war."  Kitzie,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
behind  the  action.  And  she  was  not  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
peace.  Turning  swiftly,  she  tried  to  catch  Blit- 
zie's tail,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  two  kittens 
were  chasing  each  other  merrily  ai-ound  the 
clothes  baskets. 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  tliat?"  exclaimed 
Sister  Paula,  pausing  in  her  ironing  to  watch  the 
antics  of  the  newly-made  friends.  "After  all  the 
fuss  Blitzie  has  been  making,  now  it  seems  he 
wants  to  treat  the  little  one  kindly." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  Sister  Anita,  joyfully. 


"But  you  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  them,  for 
we  can't  be  too  sure  Blitzie  wants  a  permanent 
peace  or  just  a  temporary  truce." 

Future  developments  showed  there  was  noth- 
ing further  to  fear.  From  that  day  on  Blitzie 
and  Kitzie  were  inseparable.  They  drank  milk 
fi-om  the  same  saucer,  slept  in  the  same  corner 
and  played  delightfully  in  the  garden.  Every 
day  when  the  bell  rang  for  recreation  and  the 
Sisters  went  outside,  Blitzie  and  Kitzie  would 
answer  the  bell  too.  They  chased  each  other  up 
and  down  trees,  around  fences  and  in  and  out 
of  the  basement  window.  One  would  almost 
think  they  were  trying  to  put  on  a  show  of  ath- 
letic agility  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sisters,  for  as 
soon  as  the  bell  rang  for  the  end  of  recreation 
and  the  Sisters  returned  to  their  various  charges 
the  kittens,  too,  would  cease  their  antics  and  set- 
tle down  to  an  afternoon's  siesta. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Blitzie  took  a 
notion  to  answer  the  rising  bell.  As  soon  as  the 
bell  was  rung,  he  would  make  his  way  from  the 
basement  to  the  third  floor,  enter  each  dormitory, 
salute  its  occupants  with  a  friendly  "Meow"  and 
accompany  the  first  Sister  who  would  be  ready 
to  go  downstairs.  This  was  usually  Sister  Pla- 
cida,  who  would  open  the  front  door  and  let  him 
out. 

Most  of  the  Sisters  considered  this  perform- 
ance very  amusing,  but  as  the  days  went  by  and 
Kitzie  formed  the  habit  of  following  Bilitzie 
everyAvhere  and  doing  everything  he  did,  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  distrac- 
tion to  have  two  kittens  proceeding  to  the  dormi- 
tories at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  so  Blitzie  and 
Kitzie  were  shut  in  the  basement  until  they  were 
broken  of  this  diverting  though  undesirable 
habit. 


Hot  air  ain't  worth  a  darn,  unless  it  generates 
steam ! 


The  human  race  is  more  or  less  like  a  gasoline 
engine — any  crank  can  start  something! 


ONLY  FOOLS  AND  MULES  NEVER  CHANGE  THEIR  MINDS. 
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SEEN  THROUGH  CHILDREN'S  EYES 


18  THERE  Hiiythiug  more  beautiful  thau  the 
eyes  of  a  child?  In  them  sparkle  the  light 
of  a  soul  yet  untouched  by  the  harshness  of 
life.  How  softly  they  reveal  the  intermittent 
flashes  of  an  awakening  intelligence.  For,  to  the 
inquisitive  mind  of  a  child  everything  .is  new 
and  beautiful.  All  the  world  has  for  him  the 
freshness  of  the  dawn  and  the  color  and  warmth 
of  the  rising  sun. 

This  explains  the  awe,  the  reverence,  Avhich 
grips  a  Catholic  child  when  his  little  mind  wakens 
to  the  first  faint  vision  of  the  holy  mysteries  of 
his  Faith.  Gradually  "the  evidence  of  things  un- 
seen and  the  substance  of  the  things  we  hope 
for"  become  part  of  his  mental  outlook  and  are 
woven  into  a  pattern  of  life.  His  innocent  heart 
readily  responds  to  the  mysteries  of  love  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  of  his  Crucified  Saviour,  of  his 
sweet  Virgin  Mother.  Beautiful  indeed  are  the 
awakening  of  Faith  and  the  first  stirring  of  the 
conscience  in  a  child's  soul !  The  good.  Chris- 
tian mother,  the  observant  priest,  can  testify  to 
this.  They  are  the  silent  observers  of  these 
awakenings. 

*    *  # 

Recently  the  Sisters  of  one  of  our  Religious 
Correspondence  Centres  forwarded  to  me  a  batch 
of  letters  written  to  them  by  the  children  whom 
they  are  instructing  in  Catechism  "by  mail." 
These  letters  are  Avithovit  doiibt  "prima  facie" 
evidence  of  the  value  of  our  "Correspondence 
Course."  They  are  in  themselves  a  revelation  of 
that  quiet,  silent  and  effectual  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Sisters  in  that  immense  class- 
room which  is  none  other  than  the  homes  of 
Catholic  settlers  scattered  throughout  Western 


Canada  and  the  United  States.  .  .  Into  those 
homes  come  periodically  "through  the  mail"  a 
catechism  lesson,  a  circular  letter  explaining  the 
meaning  of  Christmas,  Lent  and  Easter,  a  Catho- 
lic calendar,  Catholic  papers  and  pamphlets. 
Year  in,  year  out,  this  silent  apostolate  goes  on, 
helping  to  protect  and  to  build  up  the  faith  in 
the  souls  of  little  children  living  far  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  Church  and  her  priests. 

The  letters  that  now  lie  before  me  on  my 
desk  are  like  windows  through  which  one  can 
get  a  vision  of  these  things  unseen.  Through 
them  filters  that  soothing  light  born  of  the  inno- 
cence of  a  child's  soul.  What  is  perhaps  most 
noticeable  is  the  eagerness  of  the  children  to  be 
instructed  in  their  Faith.  Is  not  this  receptivity 
of  their  minds  an  effect  of  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism which  gives  to  the  child  an  aptitude  for 
Christian  doctrine.  A  few  quotations  taken  at 
random  from  those  letters  prove  this.  "We  wish 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  the  lessons. 
We  are  very  glad  to  learn  about  the  truth  and 
always  will  be  glad  to  learn  about  it"  .  .  .  "The 
girls  Rosa  and  Ida  enjoy  sending  in  their  les- 
sons. I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  for  they 
help  them  to  learn  their  catechism."  .  .  .  "Too 
bad  we  could  not  answer  your  lesson  sooner. 
Our  parents  were  sick:  we  got  a  little  baby  girl 
— its  name  is  Rose  it  sure  is  cute.  But  we  will 
try  to  answer  them  sooner,  for  we  like  to  answer 
the  questions.  God  bless  you  all.  Good-bye 
now."  .  .  .  "Thank  you  for  the  lessons  you  sent 
me  and  the  pictures.  I  hope  I  will  receive  some 
more  and  have  them  right.  I  am  eight  years  old." 
.  .  .  "I  would  like  more  lessons.  Here  is  a 
dollar  for  you  fi-om  me,  out  of  my  money.    I  am 


IT  IS   BETTER   TO   BREAK   ONE'S   HEART   THAN  TO  DO  NOTHING  WITH  IT. 
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sfiviiifr  it  for  you.    T  am  prlad  to  do  tliis  for  you." 

Some  write  in  asking  that  their  lessons  be 
sent  to  them  in  lumber  camps,  munition  factories, 
where  the  war  work  has  called  them.  They  in- 
sist on  receiving  their  "catechism  lessons.''  To 
this  effect  a  mother  writes:  "I  am  sending  in 
Oswald's  lesson  with  the  others.  He  is  working 
in  a  lumber  camp  and  it  takes  some  time  for- 
Avarding  them,  but  I  hope  you  will  send  the  suc- 
ceeding lessons  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  finish 
the  course." 

And  how  those  children  can  become  apostles ! 
They  send  in  names  of  other  children,  asking  the 
Sisters  to  send  them  also  the  lessons.  A  letter 
from  a  boy  in  Saskatchewan  illustrates  this.  "To- 
day two  boys  came  to  visit  us.  I  was  telling 
them  about  the  nice  lessons  I  received  from  you. 
They  said  they  would  like  to  receive  some  too. 
I  will  show  their  addresses  at  the  bottom  of  this 
letter.  They  are  supposed  to  be  Catholic  boys. 
T. ...  is  aged  eleven  and  M....  twelve.  There 
was  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old  here  the  other  day 
and  saw  Alma  Avriting  her  lesson;  she  would  like 
to  take  her  lessons  with  you,  kind  Sisters." 

Is  it  not  a  case  of  saying  with  the  Psalmist, 
"Out  of  the  mouths  of  infants  and  of  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise."    (Ps.  VIII-3). 

At  times  these  children's  letters  are  windows 
through  which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  worries, 
sorrows  and  tragedies  that  beset  the  homes  of  our 
settlers  in  the  great  West.  The  simplicity  with 
which  they  write  of  the  family  sorrows  is  filled 
with  pathos.  "When  mother  came  home  from 
the  hospital  after  an  operation  Daddy  had  to  go. 
He  has  been  sick  for  nearly  two  years.  On  De- 
cember first  he  passed  away  peacefully.  God 
has  released  him  from  suffering  and  pain  and  Ave 
think  of  him  as  happ.v  in  a  better  world  than  this 
one  .  .  so,  dear  Sister,  Ave  are  praying  that  our 
loving  Heavenly  Father  Avill  be  close  to  us  and 
strengthen  our  mother  for  the  sake  of  us,  her 
eight  children"  .  .  .  "I  gave  the  nice  Calendar 
you  sent  me  to  my  mother  Avhen  she  came  back 
from  the  hospital.  She  sure  found  it  nice.  I 
sure  get  lonesome  AA'hen  mother  goes  aAvay.  She 
has  been  in  hospital  five  times^  in  the  last  ten 
months.  Every  day  I  pray  so  mother  Avill  get 
Avell.  .  .  I  siire  enjoy  your  lessons."  .  .  .  "We  re- 
ceived the  lessons  for  Elsie  and  Bernice  and  are 
returning  Elsie's  last  lesson,  as  she  Avill  not  be 
ansAA'ering  them  any  more.  Elsie  took  suddenly 
sick  on  Pebruar.A'  20th  and  passed  aAva.v  on 
February  27th.  She  Avas  buried  Avith  the  prayer 
book  in  her  hand.  She  had  Avon  that  prayer  book 
in  one  of  your  contests.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  lessons,  Avhich  she  enjoyed  very 
much." 

•    *  * 

How  beautiful  and  touching  is  the  simple 
Faith  of  a  Catholic  child!    To  protect  that  faith 


is  our  responsibility.  AVe  go  to  them  through 
the  mail  and  their  ready  response  is  in  itself  a 
most  encouraging  factor.  The  future  of  these 
dear  children  is  a  deep  concern  to  the  Church  in 
Western  Canada.  Hoav  Avill  those  tender  floAvers 
fare  Avhen  the  cold  blast  of  indifference  or  the 
scorching  sun  of  passion  pass  over  them  in  after 
years?  Surrounded  as  Ave  are  Avith  so  many  tra- 
gedies of  a  lost  faith  have  Ave  not  reason  to  fear? 
Will  our  children  Aveather  the  storms,  is  the 
poignant  question  to  all  far-sighted  and  faith- 
loving  Catholics. 

That  this  apostolate  of  the  Sisters  for  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  faith  among  our  children  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  of  our  Catholic  people  is  bam- 
denced  by  the  hearty  response  Avhich  our  yearly 
appeal  for  stamps  for  mailing  meets  Avith.  They 
love  to  send  us  "these  Avings"  AA'hich  carry  the 
Good  Shepherd's  message  to  the  little  Lambs  of 
His  Flock. 

As  each  day  the  lessons  leave  our  Catechetical 
headquarters  in  Regina,  Edmonton  and  Fargo, 
N.D.,  they  remind  us  of  a  flock  of  doves  rising 
and  hovering  into  the  air  to  find  their  home- 
Avard  course.  Off  they  go  to  those  thousands  of 
children  Avaiting  their  arrival.  And  Avhat  a 
AA'arm  Avelcome  they  receive ! 


NO  OCCASION  OF  SIN! 


One  of  our  Sisters  Avas  recently  visiting  a 
little  old  lady  in  the  city  slums.  As  the  poor 
soul  Avas  very  feeble  and  unable  to  go  out,  Sister 
tactfully  suggested  asking  Father  to  come  to 
the  house  to  hear  her  Confession. 

"And  Avhat  Avould  I  have  to  tell  Father?"  Avas 
the  puzzled  query.  "Sure,  I  just  go  from  me  bed 
to  the  stove  and  from  the  stove  to  me  bed." 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
AND  KELP  THE 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  FAITH 
IN  CANADA 
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I  GO  TO  MORTON 


Sudden  Departure. 

EXPERIENCE  has  taught  me  that  I  am  one 
of  those  people  who  never  have  "premoni- 
tions" or  "warnings."  Great  changes  in  my 
life  have  usually  come  unheralded  and  unexpect- 
ed. At  noon,  on  January  12th,  on  my  return 
to  the  Mother  House  from  a  funeral,  there  was 
no  anticipatory  feeling  in  the  air  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  Yet  something  WAS  in  the  air  and 
I  suppose  that  only  lack  of  "psj^chic"  in  my 
makeup  can  account  for  such  imperviousness  to 
"atmosphere." 

I  had  hardly  more  than  entered  the  house 
when  Sister  Superior  said  to  me :  "A  letter  came 
this  morning  from  Sister  General.  The  Superior 
at  Camp  Morton  is  ill  and  must  be  replaced  for  a 
while.  Sister  suggests  that  you  should  go  if  you 
think  the  "F.A.H."  can  be  edited  from  long-dis- 
tance." 

For  a  moment  I  was  too  surprised  to  speak. 
Then — "If  you  don't  mind  I'd  like  to  think  it 
over  in  the  chapel  and  get  the  Lord's  opinion," 
Sister  Superior  agreed  that  this  was  the  best 
thing  to  do,  so  down  I  went  to  seek  direction 
from  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Afterwards  I  told  Sister  Superior  I  thought 
the  "F.A.H."  could  be  edited  from  Morton  if 
someone  at  the  Mother  House  would  look  after 
the  cuts  and  the  mailing  of  proofs.  Sister  as- 
sured me  all  this  would  be  looked  after  and  then 
asked:    "How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  leave?" 

"To-night,  if  you  can  get  reservations,"  I  re- 
plied, never  dreaming  that  with  present-day  traf- 
fic congestion  she  would  be  able  to  secure  a 
berth  on  such  short  notice.  In  five  minutes  she 
was  back.     "Aren't  we  fortunate?"  she  said. 


"There's  just  one  vacant  berth  on  the  C.P.R. 
train  leaving  to-night.  I've  wired  Sister  General 
you'll  be  in  Winnipeg  Friday  morning." 

So  it  was  settled  and  by  midnight  I  was  speed- 
ing westward.  Too  excited  to  sleep,  I  at  last  had 
a  few  quiet  moments  to  think  the  situation  over. 
Morton  was  not  absolutely  unknown  territory,  as 
I  had  paid  the  mi.ssion  two  very  short  visits  in  1932 
and  1939.  T  knew  there  were  three  rural  schools, 
each  in  charge  of  an  S.O.S.  teacher.  I  knew,  too, 
that  the  duty  of  the  Sister  in  charge  was  to  take 
good  care  of  the  Convent  and  look  after  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Sisters,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  Usually  another  Sister  is  assigned  to 
this  mission  to  help  with  the  various  household 
charges,  but  I  understood  there  would  be  no 
assistance  available  until  after  the  February  Re- 
treat. 

Facing  the  situation  in  the  cool  aftermath  of 
those  hectic  hours  of  decision,  preparation  and 
departure,  I  wondered  somewhat  apprehensively 
what  the  result  of  this  hastily-accepted  venture 
might  be.  Never  having  had  much  opportunity 
for  acquiring  experience  in  the  culinary  line,  even 
with  gas,  oven  thermometer  and  all  modern 
kitchen  gadgets,  the  prospect  of  preparing  three 
meals  a  day  on  a  wood-burning  stove  appeared 
to  me  a  rather  formidable  undertaking.  "May- 
be it  was  foolish  of  me  to  attempt  this,"  I  told  my- 
self dolefully.  Then,  remembering  the  visit  made 
to  the  chapel  before  accepting  the  proposition, 
my  courage  was  revived  and  I  fell  asleep  repeat- 
ing our  Lord's  promise  to  all  who  face  ditificulties 
in  His  service:   "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

Keeping-  Home  Fires  Burning. 

Arriving  in  Morton  without  mishap,  I  set  my- 
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self  resolutely  to  tlie  business  of  learning:  every- 
tiiing'  I  fould  about  the  mission  durinjj'  the  short 
time  the  Superior  was  remaining-.  Even  so,  the 
(lay  for  her  departure  came  only  too  quickly. 

Fortunately  for  me  and  the  mission,  one  of 
the  Sisters  with  a  long  and  varied  experience  with 
wood-burning  stoves,  offered  to  start  the  kitchen 
fire  before  leaving  for  school  each  morning. 
Another  volunteered  to  see  that  the  furnace  fire 
was  burning  brightly,  vso  that  all  I  needed  to  do 
was  to  see  that  they  were  both  kept  alight. 
Never  did  vestal  virgin  guard  the  sacred  flame 
more  assiduously  than  I  watched  my  two  fires 
and  a  goodly  portion  of  precious  time  was  spent 
in  running  from  basement  to  kitchen,  checking 
furnace  and  stove. 

In  spite  of  all  good  intentions  and  resolutions 
there  came  a  day  when  I  was  so  engrossed  in  writ- 
ing that  the  furnace  receded  from  consciousness 
until  I  suddenly  realized  that  the  room  was  tak- 
ing on  the  temperature  of  a  refrigerator.  Chilled 
as  much  by  fear  as  by  atmosphere,  I  hurried  to 
the  basement.  Yes — the  worst  had  happened. 
The  furnace  fire  was  out  except  for  a  few  inter- 
mittent sparks.  In  desperation  I  pushed  my  head 
almost  into  the  furnace  door,  blowing  frantically 
with  all  the  air  in  my  lungs  on  those  few  faint 
sparks.  Result — eyes,  nose  and  throat  smarting 
from  smoke  and  a  number  of  the  precious  sparks 
bloAvn  out  completely.  "Withdrawing  to  a  safer 
and  saner  position,  I  faced  the  situation  more 
coolly,  if  not  more  calmly. 

Gathering  a  quantity  of  paper  and  chips,  I 
threw  them  into  the  furnace  and  after  awhile 
there  was  a  little  blaze  on  which  I  ventured  to 
lay  a  small  log.  The  fire  went  out.  Examination 
proved  that  the  log  was  green,  so  I  started  all 
over  again,  this  time  carefully  choosing  dry  logs 
and  placing  them  gently  and  gingerly  in  proper 
positions.  In  a  few  more  minutes  the  flames  were 
rising  bravely  and  I  risked  a  few  larger  logs. 
These  ignited,  and  soon  I  was  standing  before 
the  open  furnace,  lost  in  admiration  at  the  roar- 
ing and  crackling  of  my  first  fire! 

Thrilling  tussiles  with  the  kitchen  stove  were 
of  daily  occurrence.  I  never  knew  when  I  started 
to  cook  a  meal  just  what  the  result  would  be. 
Being  so  unacquainted  with  the  temperamental 
nature  of  wood,  I  could  not  .iudge  whether  it  in- 
tended to  brood  and  smoulder  in  sullen  gloomi- 
ness, or  burst  forth  into  vivacious,  glowing  flame. 
According  to  its  mood,  it  wo\ild  cook  a  meal  one 
day  in  an  hour  and  the  next  day  dawdle  and 
sputter  over  the  same  task  for  two  and  a  half 
hours.  One  would  almost  think  it  was  possessed 
of  some  mischievous  genie  who  was  amusing  him- 
self at  my  expense.  Often  my  thoughts  turned 
longingly  to  the  steady,  unemotional  blue  gas 
flames  which  burn  high  or  low,  as  set,  and  never 
indulge  in  temperamental  flares. 


Mystery  Buns. 

Then  there  was  the  memorable  occasion  on 
which  I  decided  to  make  and  bake  buns.  One 
of  the  Sisters  was  to  renew  her  vows  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  after  making  our  little 
chapel  as  festive  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  do  something  by 
way  of  celebration  in  the  culinary  line.  Fruit 
and  candy,  the  usual  Feast  Day  appurtenances, 
were  out  of  the  question,  but  said  I  to  myself : 
"Surely  you  can  make  some  buns  and  have  them 
nice  and  hot  for  breakfast." 

Out  came  the  flour  and  at  first  sight  it  seemed 
there  might  not  be  enough,  but  on  measuring 
I  found  there  was  a  little  more  than  the  eight 
cups  required.  So  I  went  blithely  ahead  with  the 
mixing.  Something  was  wrong  somewhere  !  The 
eight  cups  of  flour  mixed  with  the  amount  of 
milk  called  for  by  the  recipe  resulted  in  a  sticky 
goo-ey  mixture  that  could  not  possibly  be  han- 
dled. Desperately  I  opened  container  after  con- 
tainer in  the  cupboard,  hoping  to  find  a  little 
flour.  At  last  I  found  a  can  with  what  seemed 
to  be  about  two  cups  of  flour — just  enough  to 
bring  my  dough  to  the  kneading  stage.  AVith 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  I  emjitied  it  into  the  bowl 
and  resumed  mixing  operations.  Horrors!  The 
smooth  consistency  of  the  new  ingredient  soon 
made  it  plain  that  the  "flour"  was  not  what  it 
seemed.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  salt  or 
icing  sugar,  but  on  tasting  it  I  found  it  neither 
sweet  nor  salty.    What  could  it  be? 

Being  unable  to  answer  the  question,  I  de- 
cided that  as  the  ingredients  would  be  wasted 
anyway,  I  might  as  well  continue  with  the  buns. 
After  they  were  formed  and  put  in  the  pans,  the 
thought  came  that  perhaps  the  mysterioias  element 
might  be  baking  powder,  and  I  watched  the  pro- 
duct with  interest,  wondering  if  it  would  suddenly 
]nifF  up  to  gigantic  proportions.  Nothing  so  melo- 
dramatic happened.  In  due  season  the  b\uis  rose 
to  the  usual  size  and  I  proceeded  with  the  baking. 
For  once  the  stove  was  on  its  best  behaviour  and 
tried  no  queer  tricks  on  me.  When  the  Sisters 
came  in  from  school,  the  buns  lay  on  the  kitchen 
table — golden  brown  and  enticing.  They  receiv- 
ed enough  praise  and  admiration  to  turn  the 
heads  of  any  ordinary  buns,  and  I  said  nothing 
that  might  betray  the  fact  that  they  were  far 
from  ordinary. 

Next  morning  in  the  chapel  there  was  the 
simple  yet  impressive  ceremony  of  a  Sister  renew- 
ing her  holy  vows  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  After- 
wards all  adjourned  to  the  Refectory  for  a  Feast 
Day  breakfast.  In  the  centre  of  the  table,  as  tlie 
piece  de  renstance,  were  the  buns,  piping  hot 
and  clamouring  to  be  eaten.  The  Sister  who  had 
renewed  vows  was  given  the  honour  of  breaking 
the  first  one.  As  she  did  so,  an  indefinable  per- 
fume filled  the  air.    I  being  the  only  one  with 
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gi*ounds  for  suspicion,  looked  at  the  bun  appre- 
hensively, wondering  .  .  .  !  Sister  said:  "Why, 
this  bun  smells  like  cake."  Then,  as  she  took  a 
bite,  .  .  .  "and  it  tastes  like  cake,  too!"  Soon  all 
were  sampling:  the  buns  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  a  decided  "cakey"  flavour.  Questions  came 
(liiick  and  fast.  ''How  did  you  make  them?" 
"What  did  you  put  in  them?  "Will  you  give  us 
tile  recipe?"  Delighted  that  the  mysterious  "ad- 
dition" had  turned  out  to  be  so  pleasing,  I  told 
the  Sisters  quite  truthfully  that  I  did  not  know 
what  was  in  them.  This  statement  was  greeted 
with  incredulous  laughter  until  I  explained  what 
had  happened.  "Which  can  was  it  that  you 
emptied  into  the  dough?"  enquired  the  Sister 
who  had  been  longest  on  the  mission.  I  described 
the  can.  She  laughed  and  said:  "I  know  what 
that  was."  "What?"  we  all  queried  in  unison. 
"Custard  powder!"  she  announced  imju-essively. 
"That's  why  the  buns  ai-e  like  cake  and  we  don't 
care  how  often  you  make  that  kind  of  mistake." 

So  the  mystery  was  solved  and  after  the  first 
few  moments  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  my 
"Scotch"  at  the  thought  of  so  much  good  custard 
being  wasted  in  ordinai'y  buns,  I  enjoyed  the 
joke  as  much  as  anyone  and  could  join  the  oth- 
eis  in  saying  "O  felix  culpa!" 

A  few  days  after  this  episode,  reinforcements 
arrived  on  the  mission  by  way  of  a  second-year 
novice.  To  my  relief  and  satisfaction,  wood- 
burning  stoves  had  no  terrors  for  her,  as  she 
had  been  acquainted  with  them  from  childhood, 
so  I  handed  over  the  cooking  charge  to  her  with 
joyous  celerity.  Thenceforth  life  for  me  on  the 
mission  became  much  less  thrilling,  but  far  more 
peaceful. 

Lamplighters ! 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  lights  iu  our 
little  Convent  began  to  grow  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer. This  mission  is  lighted  with  electricity 
supplied  by  a  battery  which  is  dependent  for 
power  on  a  wind-charger.  When  the  wind  blows 
we  have  light,  when  there  is  no  wind  for  a  long 
period — we  have  no  light  So  one  cannot  be  very 
long  in  Camp  Morton  without  becoming  "wind- 
conscious."  For  days  the  weather  had  been 
calm  and  the  little  white  signal  ball  in  the  bat- 
tery was  down  to  its  lowest  level.  We  economized 
as  best  we  could,  but  there  came  a  time  when  the 
light  supplied  was  so  green  and  sickly  that  the 
Sister  who  had  had  the  most  experience  with 
"wind"  electricity  assured  me  it  would  be  betttr 
to  go  back  to  oil  lamps  for  a  while. 

After  supper  that  evening  we  descended  to 
the  basement  and,  like  the  five  prudent  virgins, 
put  oil  in  our  lamps.  Each  Sister  was  provided 
with  a  box  of  matches  and  a  lamp.  For  use  in 
the  common  room,  for  recreation  and  study,  we 
had  a  magnificent  ornament  in  the  shape  of  an 
"Aladdin"  mantel   lamp.     This   contraption,  I 


understand,  is  most  satisfactory  when  in  good 
working  order.  The  trouble  is — ours  wasn't. 
When  burning  properly  the  lamp  gives  a  brilliant 
light,  almost  brighter  than  electricity.  Our  lamp, 
like  the  wood  stove,  was  of  a  moody  nature. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  would  shine  bright- 
ly, then  grow  dim  and  send  up  clouds  of  smoke. 
This  meant  we  must  turn  it  low  and  suspend 
reading,  writing,  or  sewing  until  it  regained  its 
good  humour. 

Never  shall  T  forget  the  first  Mass  in  the 
chapel  during  this  oil-lamp  era.  The  best  light 
was  reserved  for  the  sanctuary.  Had  it  been  a 
Low  Mass  we  miyht  have  dispensed  with  light  al- 
together in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  but  the  Mass 
w^as  to  be  sung,  so  it  was  necessary  to  see  words 
and  music.  For  our  enlightenment  we  brought 
in  the  "Aladdin"  and  placed  it  on  a  chair,  hoping 
it  would  behave  nicely  for  the  half  hour  of  Mass. 
Vain  hope!  Scarcely  had  we  started  the  "Gloria" 
when  it  began  to  smoke  and  grow  dim  and  we 
finished  that  hymn  of  praise  almost  in  darkness. 
We  kept  it  turned  low  until  it  was  time  to  sing 
again,  then  turned  it  high  until  the  singing  was 
over.  P"'rom  then  on,  it  was  a  case  of  "burn  high, 
bui  n  low"  until  Mass  was  ended.  In  this  way  we 
managed  to  have  light  at  the  necessary  moments. 
Tt  must  have  been  very  amusing  for  Father.  He 
would  always  know  by  the  sudden  illumination, 
when  the  choir  (in  this  case  the  congregation) 
was  about  to  burst  into  song.  He  would  know 
also,  by  the  sudden  sepulchral  darkness,  when  the 
singing  was  about  to  end.  I  made  a  resolution 
during  Mass  that  this  would  be  the  last  appear- 
ance of  "Aladdin"  in  the  chapel,  and  that  so  long 
as  it  was  necessary  to  use  oil  we  would  content 
ourselves  with  a  smaller,  but  more  reliable  lamp. 

Snowstorm ! 

For  nearly  two  weeks  we  prayed  fervently  for 
a  "big  wind."  Our  prayers  were  answered — 
generously  !  One  Sunday  night  the  severest  snow- 
storm of  the  season  descended  on  us.  Next 
morning  the  Sisters  could  not  get  the  car  through 
the  drifts,  and  they  were  driven  to  their  respec- 
tive schools  in  a  truck  by  a  man  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  man  promised  to  bring  them  home 
iu  the  evening,  but  by  noon  the  storm  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  impossible  even  for  a  truck  to  get 
through.  We  knew  that  the  Sister  at  Berlo,  the 
town  six  miles  distant,  would  be  all  right,  for 
she  could  stay  in  the  little  teacherage  and  the 
people  of  the  district  would  see  that  she  lacked 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food.  But  the  other  two 
would  have  to  get  home  somehow. 

Shortly  after  five  the  Sister  from  the  nearest 
school  arrived.  She  would  have  had  a  mile  to 
walk,  which  was  bad  enough  on  such  roads, 
but  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  given  a  lift 
by  a  man  passing  in  a  tnu-k.     This  left  only 
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Pleady  to  Start  in  the  Morton 
Caboose 

the  Sister  at  the  school  three  miles  distant  to 
worry  about.  We  had  our  dinner  and  then 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  pray  and  wait.  An 
hour  later,  through  the  chapel  window  I  made 
out  a  dark  figure  toiling  slowly  through  the 
snowdrifts.  Soon  I  recognized  it  to  be  Sister,  and 
in  a  few  more  minutes  she  stumbled  in  the  door, 
utterly  exhausted,  having  walked  the  whole  three 
miles  in  knee-deep  snowdrifts.  Next  morning 
she  .started  out  again,  but  returned  within  an 
hour,  it  being  impossible  to  force  a  way  through 
the  drifts.  The  next  day  she  managed  to  reach 
the  school  and  was  provided  with  accommodation 
by  a  family  in  the  district  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  week. 

It  looked  as  though  two  Sisters  would  have  to 
live  in  Berlo  cottage  for  some  time,  so  over  the 
week-end,  the  caboose  was  hauled  out  of  the 
barn  and  put  into  shape  for  travelling.  Bedding 
and  provisions  were  packed  into  it  and  on  Mon- 
day morning  the  two  Sisters  were  driven  off  by 
a  man  who  had  been  engaged  to  carry  them  out 
on  Mondays  and  bring  them  back  on  Fridays. 

In  the  evening  the  three  of  us  who  now  made 
up  the  Community,  were  seated  around  the  table 
sewing  and  the  bell  for  night  prayers  was  just 
about  to  be  rung  when  we  heard  a  noise  at  the 
front  door.  We  all  went  to  investigate,  and  what 
was  our  surprise  to  see  our  two  Sisters  from 
Berlo!  "We  walked  home,"  explained  Sister 
C,  "a  snow-plow  has  cleared  the  road  and  we 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  use  the  car  to-morrow." 

"You  mean  that  you  walked  six  miles  in  this 
weather!"  I  ejaculated  incredulously. 

"Yes,  but  it  wasn't  too  bad,  except  in  a  few 
spots."  By  this  time  the  other  Sisters  were  pre- 
paring something  nice  and  hot  to  eat,  for  the 
long  walk  in  the  bitter  cold  had  made  the  tra- 
vellers hungry.  Next  day  they  were  able  to  use 
the  car,  and  from  then  on  there  was  no  further 
transportation  difficulty. 

The  snowstorm,  although  it  caused  much  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience,  brought  one  big  compensa- 


tion. It  generated  an  ample  supply  of  electricity, 
so  our  oil  lamps  were  put  back  on  the  shelf 
against  the  day  when  we  shall  once  again  ex- 
perience a  great  calm. 

Resurrection  Mass. 

"In  solemn  state  the  Holy  Week  went  by. 
And  Easter  Sunday  dawned  upon  the  sky." 

Easter  at  Morton  will  be  a  long  time  fading 
from  my  memory.  In  the  little  parish  church 
of  St.  Benedict  the  Holy  Week  services  were 
carried  out  with  an  exactness  and  solemnity  not 
often  found  in  parishes  much  more  pretentious. 
As  the  Sisters  are  expected  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary music,  our  vocal  chords  came  in  for  much 
exercise  during  the  weeks  preceding.  Incidental- 
ly, Ave  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  Holy  Week  liturgy,  for  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  a  spectator  and  a  participator 
— ^between  listening  to  beautifully  rendered  music 
by  others  and  supplying  the  music  yourself. 

The  service  on  Easter  Sunday  morning  was 
the  climax  to  a  liturgical  feast.  The  church,  of 
course,  was  crowded.  The  announcement  had 
been  that  there  would  be  High  Mass  with  Ex- 
position and  a  Procession  of  the  Bles.sed  Sacra- 
ment. This  Procession,  it  seems,  is  traditional 
in  Morton  and  I  had  often  heard  Si.sters  speak 
of  it,  but  this  was  my  first  personal  experience 
of  the  event. 

Father  exposed  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
the  "O  Salutaris"  was  sung.  Then,  holding  the 
monstrance,  he  faced  the  people  and  intoned  an 
Easter  hymn  in  Polish.  This  was  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  Polish  members  of  the  congre- 
gation as  the  Procession  formed  into  line.  The 
altar  boys,  in  festive  cassock  and  surplice,  and 
a  dozen  little  girls  in  white  dresses  and  veils,  pre- 
ceded the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  congregation 
fell  in  behind  and  the  Procession  went  three 
times  around  the  church  singing  in  Polish.  Then 
an  Easter  hymn  was  intoned  in  German  and  the 
Procession  again  went  around  the  aisles  three 
times  to  the  strains  of  the  German  "Alleluias." 

From  the  choir  loft  we  watched  for  a  while, 
then  went  down  the  stairs  and  found  ourselves 
a  place  in  the  Procession,  happy  to  join  in  this 
wonderful  tribute  of  love  and  praise  to  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament.  After  the  Procession  there  was 
a  High  Mass,  the  singing  being  supplied  by  the 
English-speaking  members  of  the  congregation. 
It  did  the  heart  good  to  see  and  hear  representa- 
tives of  so  many  nationalities  vying  with  one 
another  in  singing  "Alleluia-l"  to  tilie  Risen 
Saviour. 

Achievement  Day  for  "Morton  Busy  Bees." 

Last  Fall  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  two 
Morton  Schools  organized  sewing  clubs  for  the 
girl  pupils.    The  new  venture  was  received  with 
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Display  of  .sewing,  knitting  and  sample  books  by  tlie 
Bees"  on  Achievement  Day. 

liearty  approval  and  the  Club  members  maintain- 
ed their  initial  enthusiasm  throughout  the  year. 
The  Club  meetings  were  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, each  member  being  hostess  in  turn.  After 
an  hour  of  assiduous  application  to  the  handling 
of  needle  and  thread  or  knitting  needles,  the 
members  spent  a  pleasant  social  hour  together, 
during  which  games  were  played  and  refresh- 
ments served.  The  Sister  in  charge  of  these 
Clubs  was  always  present  at  the  meetings  to 
direct  both  sewing  and  social  activities. 

May  11th  was  the  date  set  for  "Achievement 
Day."  Arrangements  were  made  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Extension  Branch  of  the  Mani- 
toba Department  of  Agriculture  come  from  Win- 
nipeg to  examine  and  mark  the  work  of  the 
Club  members  and  the  energies  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
task  of  proving  to  visitors,  friends  and  relatives 
that  something  worth  while  had  been 
achieved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Big  Day  two 
representatives  from  the  Department, 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Trinder,  arrived 
in  Morton.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  ac- 
companied by  her  husband,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Winnipeg.  At  10.30  they  visited  School 
No.  1,  examined  the  work  done  and 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased 
with  the  results  attained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Club.  Special  mention 
was  made  of  one  apron  exhibited 
which,  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  was  prac- 
tically perfect.  Unfortunately,  this 
Club  was  late  in  getting  organized,  so 
it  had  not  been  possible  for  the 
members  to  complete  one  of  the  articles 
required.  Mrs.  Wilson  kindly  gave 
pei-mission  for  the  girls  to  finish  this 
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article  later  and  send  it  to  the  De- 
partment in  AVinnipeg  when  the 
marks  earned  would  be  added  to 
the  totals. 

After  the  examination  and  mark- 
ing of  the  work,  the  pupils  put  on 
a  programme  of  songs,  recitations 
and  a  short  play,  ' '  Hansel  and 
Gretel,"  the  latter  being  particu- 
larly pleasing. 

At  1.30  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
School  No.  2,  where  the  display  of 
sewing,  knitting  and  sample  books 
wa.s  a  delight  to  the  eye.  In  addition 
to  the  praiseworthy  productions  of 
the  Club  members  there  were  small 
garments  made  by  the  junior  girls 
who  are  already  so  interested  in 
sewing  that  they  can  hardly  wait 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  join  the 
Club.  These  juniors  had  very 
constructed  a  cradle  out  of  a  12- 
quart  fruit  basket,  set  on  wooden  rockers.  In 
this  cradle  was  a  doll,  whose  clothes,  as  well  as 
the  cradle  coverlet,  had  all  been  made  by  the 
ambitious  little  seamstresses. 

The  work  at  this  school  had  been  examined  and 
marked  earlier  in  the  day.  Before  the  enter- 
tainment programme  started  Mr.  Wilson  offered 
to  go  in  his  ear  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  No. 
1  school.  A  number  of  girls  from  the  Berlo 
School  had  already  come  in  on  bicycles.  While 
Mr.  Wilson  was  away  on  his  errand  of  charity, 
Mr.  Plewes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  arrived,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  returned  with  his  enthu- 
siastic addition  to  the  audience,  a  pleasing  pro- 
gramme was  presented  by  the  pupils  of  No.  2 
School.  The  principal  item,  a  Chinese  Pageant, 
was  both  instructive  and  entertaining.    We  ven- 
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ingeniously 


Pupils  of  King  Edward  School  No.  3,  who  took  pai't  in  the 
Chinese  Pageant. 
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ture  to  assert  that  the  young  actors  and  actresses 
learned  more  about  China,  its  people  and  cus- 
toms, in  the  preparation  of  this  pageant  than 
they  would  have  done  by  long  study  of  bare  facts 
in  a  book.  A  few  rhythm  band  selections  added 
a  charming  touch  of  variety,  and  one  little  fellow 
delighted  the  audience  with  two  or  three  accor- 
dian  solos. 

The  most  exciting  moment  of  the  day  for 
the  Club  members  came  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme, when  prizes  were  awarded  for  regular 
attendance  and  efficiency  in  sewing.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  asked  to  make  the  presentation,  an  honor 
which  she  accepted  graciously.  The  prize  for 
the  best  apron  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Frantz, 
for  the  best  sample  book  of  sewing  and  knitting 
to  Alice  Frantz,  while  the  prizes  for  regular  at- 
tendance went  to  Jennie  Paleehka  and  Eleanor 
Rostek. 


FIRST  PRIZE  TO  CAMP  MORTON. 

THERE  was  much  excitement  in  the  little 
S.O.S.  Convent  at  Camp  Morton  on  the 
evening  of  April  14th,  when  one  of  the 
Sisters  came  in  with  the  mail  from  the  village 
Post  Office.  For  she  brought  with  her  a  huge 
box,  and  big  boxes  or  cartons  arriving  at  that 
mission  usually  mean  clothing  and  other  articles 
for  distribution  among  the  poor  families  of  the 
district. 

"It's  from  Eaton's,"  announced  Sister  C,  "so 
it  can't  be  a  contribution.  It  must  be  something 
we  ordered." 

"But  I  haven't  ordered  anything  from 
Eaton's,"  said  Sister  A.  "Perhaps  the  teachers 
ordered  something." 

"No,  we  brought  all  our  purchases  with  us  in 
the  car,"  answered  Sister  T.  "It  must  be  a  mis- 
take." 

"Well,  it's  addressed  to  "Sisters  of  Service" 
plainly  enough,"  said  Sister  A.,  looking  closely 
at  the  address.  "And  it  must  have  something 
to  do  with  the  teachers,  for  it's  addressed  to 
King  Edward  School  No.  2." 

"The  easiest  solution  would  be  to  open  it,  I 
suppose."    Sister  D.  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Sister  A.,  with  a  laugh. 
"Bring  the  scissors."  In  a  few  moments  the  cord 
and  wrappings  were  removed  and  a  number  of 
interesting  books  appeared  to  view.  For  a  mo- 
ment all  gazed  in  silence.  Then  Sister  C.  ex- 
claimed: "I  know  what  it  is.  Sister  T.  has  won 
a  prize  for  that  project  competition.  The  prizes 
were  to  be  books." 

Sister  T.,  cheeks  aglow  Avith  eager  excitement, 
began  taking  the  books  from  the  box.  Sure 
enough  !  At  the  bottom  was  the  project  book 
she  had  submitted'  from  her  pupils  at  King  Ed- 


ward School  No.  2,  and  on  the  cover  in  large 
letters  was  written  FIRST  PRIZE. 

Sister  T.  was  showered  with  congratulations, 
for  all  the  Sisters  knew  how  hard  she  had  worked 
in  the  preparation  of  the  project.  "I  felt  sure 
you'd  get  a  prize,"  said  Sister  A.,  "but  I  never 
dared  hope  it  would  be  the  FIRST." 

"Just  think!"  murmured  Sister  T.,  as  she 
gazed  at  the  attractive-looking  volumes  spread 
over  the  table.  "Twenty-one  new  books  for  our 
school  library.  How  delighted  the  children  will 
be!  They  tried  so  hard  to  do  something  worth 
while." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Sister  K.,  who  had  newly 
arrived  on  the  mission,  "some  one  would  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  what  all  this  is  about?" 

"Oh,  we  had  forgotten  you  were  not  here 
when  the  project  was  being  prepared,"  said  Sis- 
ter A.  "Well,  here's  the  story.  In  December 
the  "Manitoba  Teacher,"  otificial  organ  of  the 
Manitoba  Teachers'  Society,  sponsored  a  project 
competition,  open  to  all  rural  schools  in  the 
Province.  The  project  consisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  book  of  seven  chapters,  dealing  with 
the  history,  statistics,  concerts,  special  enter- 
prises, problems  and  difficulties  of  the  school 
.submitting  the  project.  Sister  T.  aroused  her 
pupils  to  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  if  you  look  at  the  book  you  will 
see  what  pains-taking  effort  was  put  into  its 
production." 

Sister  K.  took  the  book  and  went  off  into  a 
corner  to  enjoy  it,  while  the  others  examined  the 
new  library  books,  and  from  various  exclama- 
tions one  would  judge  that  closer  examination 
resulted  in  greater  delight  and  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  Sister  took  the  books  to  school 
and  showed  them  to  the  pupils,  who  were  almost 
breathless  with  excitement  when  thev  realized 
that  THEIR  BOOK  had  actually  won  the  FIRST 
PRIZE.  And  as  great  emotion  demands  an  out- 
let in  expression,  they  eagerly  responded  to  Sis- 
ter's suggestioii  that  they  write  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "Manitoba  Teacher."  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  splendid  addition  to  their  school 
library. 

Best  of  all,  from  Sister's  viewpoint,  is  the  im- 
petus the  new  books  have  given  to  interest  in 
and  love  for  reading. 

(We  offer  congratulations  to  Sister  and  the 
pupils  of  King  Edward  School  No.  2  on  the  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  such  an  interesting  pro- 
ject.—Ed.) 


Who  shoots  at  the  mid-day  sun,  though  he 
be  sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure 
he  is  he  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  at 
a  bush. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  CHRISTIAN  ISLAND 

Return  Journey 

OUR  two  S.O.S.  missionaries  on  Christian  Is- 
land were  in  Toronto  for  the  Easter  holi- 
.(lays.  We  print  below  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter describing  incidents  of  the  retnrn  trij)  to  the 
Island : 

"We  had  a  leisurely  drive  to  Toronto  station 
in  our  ritz  taxi — the  last  bit  of  ritz  we  are  likely 
to  have  for  some  time.  We  were  none  too  soon 
in  getting  to  the  station,  as  we  were  just  on  the 
train  and  nicely  seated  when  at  exactly  ten  min- 
utes to  nine  by  MY  watch,  we  started.  The  train 
was  crowded,  and  so  we  couldn't  sit  together, 
which  perhaps  didn't  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, as  we  spend  so  much  time  together  any- 
way. At  Orillia  we  changed  from  the  compara- 
tive comfort  of  the  modern  coach  to  one  of  those 
green-plush  seats,  lamp-lighted,  stove-at-the-rear 
att'aii's  that  they  palm  oft'  on  country  lines.  We 
joggled  along  in  it,  stopping  at  all  back  doors, 
until  finally  we  puft'ed  into  Midland.  No  sooner 
were  we  oft'  the  train  than  our  baggage  was 
pounced  upon  by  a  genial  gentleman  wlio  said: 
"Step  this  way,  Sisters."  At  first  we  thought 
we  were  "being  met,"  but  found  ont  when  we 
arrived  at  the  bus  depot  and  parted  with  GOc. 
that  we  were  being  met — by  a  business-like  taxi 
man. 

"The  bus  kept  us  waiting  for  about  half  an 
hour.  During  this  wait  we  saw  some  of  our 
Indians  from  the  Isle.  They  saw  us,  too,  and 
came  over  to  chat.  They  told  us  Sylvester  was  in 
with  his  car,  so  we  sent  a  message  to  him  to 
call  at  the  hospital  for  us.  At  2.15  the  bus 
came.  It  is  only  fifteen  minutes'  drive  to  Pene- 
tang  so  we  arrived  there  early  enough  to  do  our 
shopping  and  then  went  to  the  hospital.  The 
Sisters  there  are  certainly  very  kind  and  we  felt 
quite  at  home  with  them. 

"As  Sylvester  had  not  put  in  an  appearance 
by  supper  time,  we  decided  to  stay  for  the  night. 
There  was  Mass  in  the  house  next  morning  (Sun- 
day), which  was  very  convenient  for  us.  Our 
taxi  man  arrived  at  ten,  and  we  set  out  for  Cedar 
Point,  having  no  idea  how  we  would  reach  the 
Island  from  there,  but  Sister  G.  had  enough 
-matches  to  build  a  fire  every  few  yards  if  ne- 
cessary, and  we  had  an  orange  crate  full  of  pro- 
visions— just  in  case  1 

Boat  Ride  on  Ice, 

"On  reaching  the  Point  we  saw  some  people 
at  a  distance  on  the  ice,  going  or  coming,  we 
didn't  know  which.  The  taxi  driver  started 
honking  (the  car)  like  mad,  and  yelling,  too.  I 
don't  know  which  made  the  most  noise.  Soon 
we  saw  that  the  people  were  coming.  They  turned 
out  to  be  two  Indians  pushing  a  row  boat — the 


recognized  mode  of  travel  when  the  ice  is  not 
safe!  They  had  come  for  us.  Sylvester  didn't 
know  where  to  find  us  the  evening  before  (some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  message),  so  sent  them 
over,  knowing  we  would  come  to  the  Point  some 
time  on  Sunday. 

"Off  we  started — Indian,  boat  with  our  bag- 
gage, Indian,  with  Sister  G.  and  myself  on  either 
side.  We  were  given  orders  to  keep  close  to  the 
boat,  it  being  presumed  that  we'd  know  enough 
to  jump  into  it  if  the  ice  started  to  give  under 
our  feet.  The  walk  across  was  three  miles.  As 
ws  neared  the  home  shore  we  could  see  a  reception 
committee  lined  up — some  men  to  help  with  the 
landing  and  some  children  to  watch  the  proce- 
dure, as  well  as  a  queer  little  wagon  with  a  big 
white  horse  for  further  conveyance  after  the 
landing  was  made.  When  we  were  a  few  yards 
from  the  shore  one  of  the  Indians  told  us  we  had 
better  get  in  the  boat.  We  had  no  wish  to  be 
pushed  about  in  a  boat,  but  we  were  given  no 
choice,  so  we  got  in.  The  men  on  shore  pushed 
out  poles  for  the  "guides"  to  stand  on  while  the 
runners  were  being  removed  from  the  boat.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  there  was  an  ominous  crunch- 
ing sound  and,  in  nautical  language,  we  began  to 
list  to  starboard.  Another  crunch  and  the  fore- 
most Indian  began  to  run  along  one  of  the  poles 
for  shore  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  other  clam- 
bered aboard  the  boat.  Both  just  saved  them- 
selves from  a  ducking. 

Happy  Landing! 

"By  this  time  we  were  floating.  Then  men 
had  to  throw  ropes  out  and  we  began  to  wonder 
if  they  were  going  to  send  us  in  on  a  life  line ! 
Finally  we  were  pulled  in  far  enough  to  get  on 
some  big  rocks.  Then  the  Indians  very  gallant- 
ly helped  us  to  make  successful  leaps  from  rock 
to  rock  until  we  were  on  terra  firma.  Then  the 
queer  little  wagon  with  the  big  white  horse  was 
led  up.  Our  goods  were  loaded  on  and  we  were 
shown  to  seats  on  the  floor,  with  feet  over  the 
side  and  almost  on  the  ground  as  the  wagon  was 
so  low.  The  horse  began  to  meander  (no  other 
word  would  do)  homewards,  and  many  was  the 
good  crack  we  received  on  leg  or  foot  from  the 
branches  along  the  way.  As  our  conveyance 
passed  the  domiciles  of  the  inhabitants  windows 
went  up  and  doors  were  opened,  as  no  one  wished 
to  miss  the  unusual  sight  presented  by  this  one- 
horse  parade.  At  one  house  the  whole  family, 
including  the  infant,  came  out  to  look,  wave  and 
grin.  We,  on  our  part,  bowed  and  waved  like 
a  couple  of  queens  on  a  good  will  tour.  In  due 
time  we  reached  home  and  glad  enough  we  were, 
too,  although  we  did  enjoy  our  journey  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  had  many  a  good  laugh 
from  time  to  time.  Various  committees  of  wel- 
come came  during  the  afternoon,  remained  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  withdrew. 
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SPANNING  THREE  CENTURIES 

By  LAWRENCE  J.  VOISIN,  S.J.,  in  "Mission  Stamp  News." 


IN  1649  the  Jesuit  missionaries  reluctantly  pwt 
the  torch  to  Fort  Ste.  Marie,  the  headquarters 
of  the  mission  of  New  France.  The  ten-year- 
old  Fort  had  been  more  than  a  home  to  them. 
It  had  become  a  symbol  of  stability  in  the  midst 
of  nomadic  Lidians  and  the  centre  from  which 
radiated  a  spiritual  force  powerful  enough  to 
convert  a  whole  nation.  Conversions  were  so 
numerous  that  within  a  short  time  all  the  Hurons 
would  have  been  Christianized. 

But  the  Jesuits  realized  that  Iluronia  was  no 
longer  habitable.  Their  enemies,  the  Iroquois, 
wei-e  growing  bolder  and  stronger.  They  had 
already  attacked  and  taken  the  villages  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Ignace  and  St.  Louis.  Many  of  the 
Ilurons  had  been  killed  or  taken  captive.  Saints 
Anthony  Daniel,  John  de  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel 
Lalemant  had  been  martyred  for  the  faith. 

After  burning  Fort  Ste.  Marie  the  missionaries 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Huron  tribe,  hurriedly 
transported  their  goods  twenty  miles  to  Chris- 
tian Island,  an  island  of  about  twenty-five  square 
miles.  A  fort,  a  chapel  and  cabins  were  erected, 
and  their  new  home  was  safe  and  comfortable. 

As  the  winter  approached  the  Jesuits  saw 
with  dismay  that  the  colony  had  only  one-tenth 
of  the  food  it  needed.  The  corn  did  not  last 
very  long,  and  then  all  were  rationed  to  a  small 
portion  of  acorns  and  roots,  and  occasionally  a 
little  smoked  fish. 

To  add  to  the  hardships  of  the  starving  in- 
habitants the  plague  broke  out  among  them  and 
swept  through  the  settlement  like  a  forest  fire. 
Dozens  died  every  day.  Those  who  were  well 
could  hardly  muster  sufficient  strength  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  bury  the  dead. 

When  the  spring  came  the  situation  was  al- 
most hopeless.  More  than  10,000  Hurons  had 
perished  by  war,  famine  and  disease.  Only  three 
hundred  were  left,  most  of  them  walking  skele- 
tons. 

The  missionaries  called  a  council.  They  would 
try  to  slip  past  the  Iroquois,  still  encamped  on 
the  mainland,  and  make  their  way  to  Quebec  and 
safety.  The  Ilurons  were  to  accompany  them. 
It  was  a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  and  al- 
though a  few  died  on  the  way  the  band  miracu- 
lously reached  its  new  home  without  further  mis- 
hap. 

Centuries  passed.  Christian  Island  lay  un- 
disturbed in  the  middle  of  Georgian  Bay.  Some- 
times tourists  visited  it  and  explored  its  dark 
woods.  But  no  one  settled  there  until  the  Gov- 
ernment made  it  an  Ojibwaj'  reservation  in  1836, 


and  transported  thither  several  hundred  Indians. 

The  difficulty  of  earning  a  livelihood  on  the 
i.sland  had  kept  away  possible  settlers.  The  soil 
is  sandy  and  produces  little  grain  even  when 
carefully  cultivated.  The  fishing  nearbj'  is  poor, 
and  for  their  hunting  the  inhabitants  must  travel 
to  the  mainland. 

Life  in  this  mission  is  still  quite  primitive. 
There  is  no  electricitj'  or  telephones,  and  there 
are  no  cars.  The  houses  are  square  log  cabins, 
often  with  no  floor  save  the  bare  earth.  The  ab- 
sence af  luxuries  has  made  the  inhabitants  a 
healthy,  hardy  race.  The  twenty-seven  young 
men  who  volunteered  for  the  Armed  Forces  had 
no  difficulty  passing  the  physical  test. 

A  Catholic  church  was  built  on  the  island 
in  1907  and  most  of  the  Indians  were  Catholic 
until  1918.  In  that  year  typhoid  swept  through 
the  colony  and  left  it  destitute.  The  Protestants 
rushed  in  supplies  of  food  and  medicine  but  the 
Catholic  missionaries  were  too  poor  to  give  ef- 
fective help.  Many  of  the  Indians  left  the  Church 
and  to-day  only  a  third  of  the  three  hundred  in- 
habitants are  Catholic. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  its  founda- 
tion, the  mission  is  visited  every  month.  R«v. 
Frederick  Costello,  S.J.,  pastor  of  Waubaushene, 
journeys  to  the  island  and  remains  there  for 
several  days.  To  reach  the  island  he  travels  thir- 
ty miles  by  car,  and  then  crosses  the  four-mile 
stretch  of  water  by  motor-boat  in  summer,  by 
sled  in  winter. 

Father  Costello  preaches  and  reads  the  pray- 
ers in  the  Ojibway  language.  During  his  absence 
the  "prayer  man"  holds  meetings  in  the  church 
every  Sunday.  For  many  years  Smith,  a  prominent 
Catholic  was  the  "prayer  man."  Twenty  years 
ago  he  relinquished  the  office  to  his  nephew, 
who  filled  it  until  his  recent  death.  Smith,  now 
an  old  man  and  bent  with  the  years,  is  carrying 
on  his  former  duties  as  faithfully  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  ever. 

The  education  problem  has  finally  been  solved 
satisfactorily.  For  many  years  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  go  to  the  public  school  taught 
by  the  Protestant  minister.  In  1934  a  Catholic 
school  was  erected  and  several  years  ago  two 
Sistei-s  of  Service  took  up  permanent  residence 
on  the  island.  Despite  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  discouraging  hardships  these 
heroic  Religious  have  performed  wonders.  They 
are  now  practically  indispensable  to  the  Catholic 
inhabitants,  for  besides  teaching  they  visit  and 
comfort  the  sick. 
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Children  enjoying  Uiemselves  under  the  auspices  of  the  C.C.B. 


NEVER  before,  perliaps,  iii  the  history  of 
the  human  race  has  more  recognition  been 
given  to  the  welfare  of  those  in  need,  and 
Catholic  Charitable  organizations  throughout  the 
country  are  doing  their  part  in  alleviating  the 
distress,  spiritual,  mental  and  material,  that 
is  so  prevalent  in  the  world  to-day.  The  primary 
object  of  all  Catholic  Social  Work  is  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Church 
imposed  upon  its  ministers  the  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  That  care 
is  still  hers,  but  on  account  of  more  complicated 
living  conditions  that  task  has  been  delegated 
to  others — to  trained  Social  Workers — in'  order 
that  the  urgent  needs  and  problems  of  a  newer 
age  may  be  met  effectively.  It  may  be,  and  has 
been  asked  why  the  care  of  needy  Catholics  can- 
not be  left  entirely  to  the  various  public  wel- 
fare agencies  established  in  every  city,  and  we 
ansAver  this  question  by  saying  that  there  are 
certain  religious  and  moral  issues  that  enter  into 
the  lives  of  Catholics  that  only  a  fellow-Catho- 
lic can  understand,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
recommend  or  accept  social  or  economic  adjust- 
ments which  are  at  variance  with  our  religious 
and  moral  principles.    For  this  reason  it  is  ne- 


cessary for  us  in  many  cases  to  care  for  our 
Catholic  people. 

The  Catholic  Central  Bureau  in  Winnipeg, 
which  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  is  a  small 
agency  which  is  trying  to  do  a  big  work  especial- 
ly among  underprivileged  children.  Its  staff  con- 
sists of  one  Sister  of  Service  and  a  number  of 
zealous,  self-sacrificing  volunteer  workers  who 
visit  families,  help  with  office  work,  direct  clubs, 
teach  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  sew.  Their  help  has 
made  possible  the  work  undertaken  at  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  year. 

In  1943  approximately  a  thousand  interviews 
were  given  at  the  Bureau,  and  222  visits  were 
made  to  homes.  A  large  part  of  the  difficult 
task  of  helping  people  in  trouble  is  to  discover 
the  cause  underlying  their  need,  and  then  to 
help  them  to  adjust  matters  themselves,  and  this 
is  often  done  hy  a  sympathetic  hearing,  a  few 
words  of  advice, material  help,  or,  when  necessary, 
referral  to  another  agency  that  is  able  to  provide 
the  specific  help  they  need.  During  the  year 
eighty-one  persons  were  referred  to  other  social 
agencies  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 

New,  used  or  made-ovei-  clothing  is  also  dis- 
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tributed  by  the  Bureau.  During  the  year  4,477  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  Archdiocese,  and  872  garments  were 
distributed  in  the  City.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
big  fire  at  Portage  la  Prairie  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1943,  the  Catholic  Central  Bureau  was  one  of 
tile  first  organizations  to  offer  help.  A  long  dis- 
tance call  was  put  through  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  disaster  was  announced  on  the  Radio  in 
order  to  determine  the  need,  and  150  good  arti- 
cles of  clothing  were  sent  immediately  to  be  given 
to  families  who  had  lost  all  their  possessions  in 
the  fire. 

The  Bureau  social  evenings  for  elderly  men 
and  women  living  alone  in  rooming  houses  were 
discontinued  last  April  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  rationed  foods.  Our  old  folks, 
however,  still  visit  the  Bureau,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  able  in  a  small  measure  to  bring 
cheer  into  rather  lonely  lives.  Sometimes  these 
visits  are  a  little  embarrassing  as  when  on  one 
occasion  we  pleaded  with  an  old  Irishman  to  give 
up  drink.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  replied, 
"Sister,  dear,  have  you  ever  tried  to  give  up  the 
drink?"  We  had  to  plead  lack  of  experience 
along  these  lines,  and  he  got  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Our  toy  campaign  at  Christmas  brought  in  a 
little  over  fourteen  hundred  toys,  books  and 
games.  These  were  all  sent  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  Archdiocese  to  be  distributed  by  the 
missionary  priests  at  Christmas.  We  have  to 
thank  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Schools  in 
Winnipeg  who  by  their  generous  contributions, 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  bring  joy  into  the  lives 
of  many  little  country  children. 

The  problem  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the 
needs  of  youth  are  thoughts  that  occi;py  the 
minds  of  our  Social  Leaders  to-day,  and  they  are 
questions  which  none  of  us  can  afford  to  lay 
aside  if  we  have  the  betterment  of  world  condi- 
tions at  heart.  Every  community  is  seeking  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  problems  that  are  con- 
stantly arising.  Li  our  work  among  young  peo- 
ple we  need  to  find  the  cause  that  underlies  the 
spirit  of  unrest,  and  the  unsocial  conduct  of  our 
youth  to-day.  Each  individual  needs  to  be 
studied  as  an  independent  personality,  and  in 
relation  to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives. 
To  date  the  Bureau  is  in  close  contact  with  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  boys  and  girls 
ranging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen.  Many  nation- 
alities comprise  these  groups,  we  even  have  two 
Chinese  among  them.  These  children  attend 
Clubs,  Sunday  Schools,  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Guide 
meetings  in  five  different  parts  of  the  City,  and 
in  Middlechureh,  which  is  eight  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg.  Highly  organized  plans  for  recreation 
and  manual  training  we  are  unable  to  carry  out 
at  present,  because  we  lack  funds,  trained  leader- 


ship, and  adequate  housing  accommodation  for 
our  groups,  but  with  the  small  resources  at  our 
disposal,  and  generous  co-operation  of  our  Sun- 
day School  teachers  and  Club  helpers,  we  are 
trying  to  bring  the  children  into  contact  with 
their  Church,  to  give  them  interests  in  life  that 
are  worthwhile,  and  to  direct  their  energies 
into  useful  cliaiuiels. 


TEN  DAYS  AT  THE  C.C.B. 

OWING  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Sister 
in  charge  of  the  Catholic  Central  Bureau. 
I  was  asked  to  take  over  the  work  in  that 
interesting  centre  of  activity  for  a  few  days. 
This  I  did  gladly,  for  it  was  for  me  a  most  en- 
joyable return  to  the  kind  of  work  to  which  I 
was  first  assigned  as  a  Sister  of  Service. 

One  day  an  elderly  gentleman,  white-haired, 
ruddy  of  countenance,  a  man  you  could  see  at 
a  glance  belonged  to  the  out-doors,  asked  if  we 
had  any  shirts  we  could  give  him.  Knowing  that 
we  had.  but  they  needed  a  little  repairing,  I 
said:  "Why,  certainly,  but  they  are  not  new 
and  need  a  little  mending."  "Never  mind.  Sis- 
ter," he  said,  "I  can  mend  them  myself  "  This 
seemed  to  me  so  unusual  that  I  asked  in  sur- 
])rise :  "Have  you  no  one,  no  wife  for  instance, 
to  do  your  mending?  You  huven't  been  a  bache- 
lor all  these  years?" 

"Sure.  Sister,  and  what  does  a  sea-faring  man 
want  with  a  wife  when  he  is  always  travelling 
from  place  to  place.  A  man  learns  to  look  after 
himself  on  the  sea.  I  have  been  on  boats  all  my 
life  until  I  became  too  old  to  follow  a  seaman's 
life.  Patrick  Hayes  is  my  name,  and  I  settled 
in  Canada  almost  twenty  years  ago."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  little  story  of  all  tlie  places  he  had  visit- 
ed. He  was  pleased  to  talk  and  I  was  delighted 
to  hear,  although  many  little  jobs  were  waiting 
to  be  done.  The  ringing  of  the  phone  reminded 
us  that  Time  and  Tide  wait  for  no  man,  and  witli 
a  pleasant  "Good-bye,  Sister — and  thank  you," 
he  left,  happy  with  the  things  he  needed. 

The  Club  work  is  also  interesting.  Last  night 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  six  girls  in  the  Girl 
Guides.  What  preparation  and  study  there  was 
to  pass  their  Tenderfoot  Test !  With  what  earnest- 
ness they  made  the  Guides'  Promise — "To  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  King,  to  help  others  at  all  times, 
and  to  keep  the  Guide  Law."  Commissioner 
Campbell,  assisted  by  two  Guide  Captains,  receiv- 
ed the  promises,  and  spoke  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  each  girl.  The  ceremony  was  one  to  be 
remembered  and  the  Fathers  and  iMothers  of  the 
children  who  were  present  must  surely  have 
felt  pleased  and  not  a  little  jiroud  of  their  small 
(laughters. 
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There  are  Parish  Groups  of  ladies  wlio  come 
to  the  Bureau  several  afternoons  and  give  their 
time  to  making  quilts  and  children's  clothing. 
These  are  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
city  and  country.  It  is  surprising  what  nice 
things  can  be  made  out  of  someone's  nearly-worn- 
out  coat  or  dress-  To  clothe  the  needy  for  the 
love  of  God  these  faithful  and  generous  ladies 
woi  k  hard  to  inake  "each  patch  a  square,  each 
s(iuare  a  prayer." 

My  last  corporal  work  of  mercy  Avas  to  feed 
the  goldfish  Avhich  swam  leisurely  round  and 
round  in  a  bowl  in  the  recreation  room.  These 
are  Sister's  own  particular  pets  and  for  their 
care  and  well-being  T  had  received  minute  instruc- 
tions. On  my  mission  in  the  country  I  have  fed 
birds,  deer,  ducks,  dogs  and  all  of  God's  crea- 
tures that  have  come  mv  wav,  but  never  before 
did  I  feed  goldfish !       "       "  S.O.S. 


HE  REMEMBERED  US  IN  HIS  WILL 

THE  Last  Will  of  the  late  Archbisliop  of 
Kingston,  the  Most  Reverend  Michael 
Joseph  O'Brien,  D.D.,  has  just  been  made 
known.  The  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
figures  among  its  beneficiaries.  This  generous 
benefaction  is,  as  it  were,  the  final  expression  of 
his  kindly  appreciation  of  onr  apostolic  endea- 
vour. 

"The  rhnrch"  was  all  that  mattered  in  the 
life  of  Archbishop  O'Bi'ien.  Iler  interests  were 
his  only  interests,  as  her  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
only  joys  and  sorrows.  With  what  eagerness  did 
he  not  follow  the  mission  trail  which  the  Church 
was  blazing  through  Western  Canada  during 
his  lifetime.  To  him  The  Catholic  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  was  there  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Militant  Church.  Through  his  whole  lifetime 
he  remained  a  staunch  friend  and  zealous  promo- 
ter of  that  Society.  He  was  indeed  a  great  mis- 
sion-minded Archbishop. 

This  explains  the  special  interest  with  which 
he  watched  the  foundation  and  development  of 
our  humble  missionary  Institute.  Lie  readily 
visualized  what  our  little  effort,  with  time  and 
God's  grace,  would  mean  to  our  Catholic  immi- 
grants scattered  over  our  Western  Prairies. 

His  life  has  now  run  its  course.  His  memory 
will  live  on.  He  was  a  great  Churchman,  a  zeal- 
ous Pastor  and  an  outstanding  Canadian.  Among 
the  Sisters  of  Service  he  Avill  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  kind  friend  and  generous  benefactor. 
A  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  at  the  Mother  Llouse 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  May  he  rest  in  peace 
and  may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 


WELL  DONE!  STUDENTS  OF  LOYOLA! 

MONDAY  evening  of  Easter  week,  April  10, 
is  a  memorable  date  in  the  S.O.S.  mission 
in  IMontreal.  For  it  was  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  from  the  Executive  of  the  Loyola  High 
School  Sodality,  the  object  of  the  visit  being  the 
presentation  of  a  cheque  for  $250.00.  This  money 
liad  been  raised  by  the  students  of  Loyola  College 
to  help  support  the  Correspondence  Courses  in 
Religion  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
Every  student  at  Lo.yola  contributed  one  good, 
unused  one-cent  stamp  every  day  in  Lent.  Forty 
stamps  from  600  boys  amounted  to  24,000  stamps. 
The  other  thousand  were  "extras"  in  the  way  of 
good-will  offerings. 

This  Stamp  Drive  was  the  biggest  missionary 
project  ever  undertaken  by  the  Loyola  students. 
Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  the  Sodality 
Moderator,  Mr.  Douglas  E.  Daly,  S.J.,  the  enter- 
prise Avas  extraordinarily  successful,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  generous  cheque  presented  to  be 
used  in  the  best  interests  of  S.O.S.  Religious  Cor- 
l  espondence  Work. 

The  students  expressed  a  wish  that  their  of- 
fering Avould  be  of  some  help  in  bringing  God 
closer  to  Httle  children  and  little  children  clcser 
to  God.  We  assure  the  600  contributors  that 
their  donation  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  25,000 
stamps  will  mail  25,000  lessons  in  religion,  and 
who  can  tell  how  many  little  hearts  will  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  their  Creator 
and  Redeemer  through  this  Lenten  project  of 
the  Loyola  students! 


SEMINARY  S.O.S,  STAMP  CLUBS. 

The  S.O.S.  Stamp  Clubs  in  the  various 
seminaries  are  continuing  their  good  Avork  of 
collecting  stamps  and  sending  their  monthly 
contributions  to  S.O.S.  Headquarters.  This  reg- 
ular support  from  young  men  who  will  one  day 
be  priests  of  God,  is  a  source  of  much  encour- 
agement to  the  Sisters  of  Service,  for  we  believe 
that  the  interest  in  our  missionary  work  engender- 
ed by  Stamp  Club  activity  will  survive  when 
seminary  days  are  over,  and  ensure  for  us  many 
more  friends  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood. 

Contributions  from  Seminary  Stamp  Clubs 
from  October,  1943,  to  May,  1944,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Grand    Sem'inary,   Montreal  $115.49 

St.  Paul's  Seminary,  Ottawa   60.00 

St.  Peter's  Seminary,  London....  90.80 


The  fellow  who  always  keeps  his  face  to  the 
sun  makes  the  shadows  fall  behind  him. 
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C.C.S.M.C.  UNITS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

We  offer  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  mission- 
ary-niinded  Crusaders  and  pupils  of  Eastern 
schools  for  their  interest  in  and  generous  support 
of  our  Religious  Correspondence  Work.  Below 
are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  received. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  print  them  all,  so 
we  append  a  list  of  schools  and  contributions. 
This  list  gives  proof  that  1943-44  was  a  banner 
year  for  contributions  to  the  Home  Mi.ssions  by 
Catholic  Schools  in  the  East. 

Dear  Sisters: — We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  send 
you  $20.00 — $5  for  a  seven  years'  course  in  cate- 
chism, $13  for  First  Communion  courses  and  $2  in 
stamps.  This  money  was  collected  by  Grades  1,  5, 
6B  and  8.  We  are  observing  "Vocation  Week"  at 
present.  Thursday  will  be  for  "The  Home  Missions" 
and  we  shall  remember  particularly  the  Sisters  of 
Service,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  the  children  of 
•  the  West.  We  hope  there  may  be  at  least  one  chosen 
from  among 

Your  little  friends  at 
St.  Michael's  Academy,  Chatham,  N.B. 


Dear  Sisters: — The  enclosed  513  one-cent  stamps 
are  sent  to  you  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  made  to  the 
children  to  help  along  this  noble  work.  We  are  am- 
ply repaid  in  knowing  they  will  carry  the  word  of 
God  to  those  so  desirous  to  learn  their  religion. 

Loretto  High  School,  Toronto. 


Dear  Sisters: — At  our  March  meeting,  our  Mis- 
sion Unit  voted  to  instruct  an  entire  family  in  their 
Catholic  faith.    Please  find  enclosed  a  cheque  for  $10. 

St.  Patrick's  Boys'  High  School,  Halifax,  N.S. 


Dear  Sisters: — Through  the  charity  of  three  of 
our  Mission  Workers  who  canvassed  for  stamps,  we 
are  happy  to  forward  the  enclosed  five  hundred 
stamps. 

Room  4,  St.  Mary's  School,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


Dear  Sisters: — Enclosed  is  an  offering  of  $.5  in 
postage  stamps.  Tliese  were  obtained  as  proceeds 
from  an  Irish  play  entitled  "The  Gifts  of  St.  Pat- 
rick," which  was  sponsored  by  our  Sodality.  The 
price  of  admission  was  two  four-cent  stamps. 

St.  Joseph's  School  of  Nursing,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Dear  Sister: — When  we  heard  that  there  are  lit- 
tle children  who  cannot  go  to  school  to  learn  about 
God  we  were  very  sorry.  So  we  saved  our  pennies 
and  we  are  sending  you  this  money.  Will  you  please 
send  the  catechism  lessons  to  a  little  girl  out  West? 
We  are  going  to  be  confirmed  on  May  2,  and  receive 
our  dear  Loid  on  May  3.  We  shall  pray  for  you  and 
the  little  boys  and  girls  out  West  when  we  have 
Jesus  in  our  hearts. 

Grade  1,  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Dear  Sister: — ^Enclosed  please  find  $10.  part  of 
which  we  collected  by  means  of  a  Bingo.  We  hope  it 
will  aid  you  in  your  wonderful  work  of  teaching  our 
religion  to  those  children  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  we  in  having  a  Catholic  school  to  attend. 
Grade  VII,  St.  Patrick's  School, 

Fort  William,  Ont. 


Dear  Sisters: — The  enclosed  $10  is  for  your 
work  of  carrying  the  truths  of  religion  to  the  out- 
lying districts  of  the  West.     We  should  like  to  in- 

NOTHING   SO    DULIiS    THE  WIT    AS  THE 


struct  one  family,  at  least!  Your  circular  tells  us 
we  can  do  that  by  stamps  to  the  value  of  ten  dol- 
lars. 

Mt.  St.  Vincent  Academy,  Halifax,  N.S. 


Dear  Sisters: — We,  the  members  of  the  Apostolic 
Committee  of  St.  Paul's  Academy,  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  your  missionary  accomplishments  in  the 
West  and  wish  you  to  accept  this  small  sum  for  the 
education  of  a  family  in  the  Catholic  Faith. 

St.  Paul's  Academy,  Westmount,  P.Q. 


Dear  Sisters: — Our  Blessed  Mother's  month  is 
chosen  for  us  to  make  our  First  Holy  Communion. 
We  wish  other  little  children  to  enjoy  the  same 
happiness,  so  we  are  sending  you  $2  for  a  first  Com- 
munion Course  for  a  little  girl  and  a  little  boy, 
also  $2  for  stamps  to  be  the  wings  to  convey  your  in- 
struction to  them. 

Grade  I,  St.  Michael's  Academy,  Chatham,  N.B. 


(CONTRIBUTIONS   BY  (\(\S.M.r.   UNITS  AND 
SCHOOLS  FROM  SEPTEMBER,  1943, 
TO  JUNE  1,  1044. 


St.  Mary's  School,  Almonte   $  2.00 

St.    Joseph's    School    (High    School),  Blind 

River    1.00 

C.Y.O.  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Chep- 
stow   1.00 

St.  Michael's  School,  Cobourg    1.00 

St.   Michael's  Academy,    Chatham,    N.B   24.00 

St.  Patrick's  School,  Fort  William    15.00 

St.  Peter's  School,  Fort  William    10.00 

St.  Stanislaus  School,  Fort  William   15.00 

St.  Joseph's  School  of  Nursing,  Guelph   5.00 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School,  Halifax....  10.00 

St.  Patrick's  Boys'  High  School,  Halifax....  10.15 

Saci-ed  Heart  Convent,  Halifax    5.00 

Mount  St.  Vincent,  Halifax    25.00 

Halifax  Infirmary  School  of  Nursing    5.00 

St.  Augustine's  Boys'  School,  Hamilton   3.00 

St.  Jerome's  College,  Kitchener    25.00 

Notre  Dame  Convent.  Miscouche,  P.E.I   5.00 

Loyola    College,   Montreal    250.00 

St.  Paul's  Academy,  Montreal    10.00 

Sacred  Heart  Convent.   Montreal    6.00 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  North  Bay   5.00 

St.  Mary's  School.  North  Bay    15.00 

St.  Mary's  School.  Owen  Sound   6.00 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School.  Ottawa,  Gr.  I...  1.00 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Port  Arthur   10.00 

St.  Thomas  School.  Sudbury    5.00 

St.  Aloysius'  School,  Sudbury    2.00 

St.  Andrew's  School.  St.  Andrew's  West,  On- 
tario   7.00 

Sacred  Heart  School.  Sioux  Lookout    1.00 

St.  Elizabeth's  School  of  Nursing,  Sudbury.  5.00 

Holy  Angels'  Convent.  Sydney    14.00 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Sydney    3.00 

Blessed   Sacrament   School,   Toronto    5.00 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Toronto   5.13 

St.  Cecilia's  School.  Toronto    10.00 

St.  Francis'  School.  Toronto    15.00 

St.    Clare's    School.    Toronto    3.00 

St.  Joseph's  School.  Toronto   2.00 

St.  Mary's  School,  Toronto    16.00 

Sc.   Monica's  School,  Toronto    2.00 

Sacred  Heart  Convent.  Vancouver   6.00 

Villanova  School.  Whitney  Pier    2.00 

St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto.  Mission  Fund  25.00 
Montreal  Catholic  High  School.  3466  Duroche 

St..  Montreal    100.00 


Total   $693.28 


PERPETUAIi  VIEW   OF  CX)MMONPI..ACES. 
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WOMEN  IN  UNIFORM 

By  REV.  KIERAN  QUINN,  O.F.M.Cap. 
(From  The  Sliielcl,  National  Majrazine  of  tlie  Catholic  Students'  IMission  Crusade) 


'*         ELEASE  a  man  for  active  duty!  Join  the 
W\   WAC  !"'  Billboards,  newspapers,  and  radios 
send  forth  this  call  daily  to  the  women  of 
America. 

Daily,  just  as  urgent  an  appeal  is  sounded 
forth  by  Christ  to  our  Catholic  girls,  avIio  stand 
at  the  crossroads,  ready  to  choose  a  state  of  life. 
A  future  lies  ahead.  A  decision  must  be  made. 
Christ  calls  Catholic  girls  not  only  to  the  service 
of  America,  but  to  the  service  of  the  whole  world, 
to  the  universal  service  of  God,  beyond  the  limits 
of  race  and  country.  The  world  stands  in  need  of 
help.  Souls  are  perishing.  The  call  of  Christ  is 
a  heartrending  plea  for  more  Catholic  girls  to 
become  Sisters  and  serve  in  the  army  of  Christ. 
Our  Lord  enlisted  women  in  His  army  long  before 
the  WAC  and  WAVES  were  known  and  He  is 
still  looking  for  recruits. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  state  of  the  world 
brings  home  forcefully  the  need  of  more  and 
more  vocations  to  our  Sisterhoods.  Hardly 
a  country  in  Europe  has  its  convents  and 
religious  orders  intact.  Missionary  lands 
before  the  war  were  drawing  90  per  cent, 
of  their  missionaries  from  Europe.  But  now 
Europe  is  down  and  out.  America  must  supply 
Europe's  place  in  the  foreign  missions.  Nor  has 
America  been  left  unaffected.  Vocations  to  the 
sisterhoods  have  fallen  off  alarmingly  in  recent 
years.  When  the  war  is  over  an  S.O.S.  will  come 
from  foreign  lands  for  missionary  Sisters.  If  we 
are  to  answer  that  call,  we  must  build  i;p  our 
forces  now,  in  order  to  be  ready. 

The  life  of  a  Sister  is  a  glorious  career.  Just 
consider  it  from  a  national  viewpoint.  It  isn't 
a  killing  of  self,  a  renouncing  of  personality, 
or  a  burial  of  all  hopes  and  ambitions,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Religious  training  and 
education  ennoble  personality.  Contact  with  oth- 
er Sisters,  with  the  give-and-take  of  convent  life, 
refines  and  develops  character. 

And  remember,  a  girl  can  bring  her  hopes  and 
ambitions  along  with  her  into  the  convent.  If 
she  likes  nui-sing,  she  can  join  a  sisterhood  which 
devotes  itself  to  nursing  or  hospital  work.  It 
may  be  that  she  wants  a  career  in  teaching;  sis- 
terhoods specialize  in  teaching  everyone  from 
kindergarten  tots  to  college  students  and  univer- 
sity graduates.  Still  others  are  dedicated  to  the 
very  fruitful  tasks  of  caring  for  orphans  and  the 
aged.  If  she  likes  variety  in  her  work,  she  can 
find  sisterhoods  which  combine  all  these  activi- 
ties. 

From  a  supernatural  viewpoint,  the  life  of  a 


Sister  is  an  even  more  glorious  career.  All  her 
natural  earthly  labors  are  aimed  at  sending  souls 
to  Heaven.  Try  to  find  a  nobler  work  than  that. 
Every  task  has  the  grand  purpose  of  helping  oth- 
ers to  Heaven. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  end  and  aim 
of  the  life  of  every  Sister  is  the  salvation  of  her 
own  soul.  This  most  important  task — and  it  is 
the  most  important  task  of  any  girl — is  attained 
most  easily  in  the  convent.  There,  her  whole  life, 
her  prayer,  her  religious  exercises,  her  vows,  all 
tend  to  make  her  more  certain  of  the  attainment 
of  eternal  happiness. 

From  a  natural  as  well  as  from  a  supernatural 
viewpoint,  the  life  of  a  Sister  is  a  glorious  career. 
It  is  the  grandest  vocation.  Religious  life  will 
be  a  fulfillment  of  highest  hopes  and  longings. 

But  the  big  question  looms  up :  How  do  I  know 
r  have  a  vocation?  As  a  rule,  some  time  in  her 
life,  every  Catholic  girl  thinks  she  w^ould  like  to 
be  a  Sister.  Now^  one  does  not  need  a  special 
invitation  from  God,  like  a  tap  on  the  shoulder 
or  a  visit  from  an  angel.  If  a  girl  has  the  desire 
of  becoming  a  Sister,  if  she  possesses  a  good 
moral  character,  and  has  average  talents,  she 
may  apply  to  a  sisterhood  for  admission. 

She  is  expected  to  come  with  a  worthy  mo- 
tive :  that  is,  the  will  to  serve  God,  and  work 
for  the  salvation  of  herself  and  others.  Generos- 
ity and  willingness  will  make  up  for  her  faults. 
God  wiW  supply  what  she  lacks. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  investiture  of  a 
girl  with  the  habit  of  a  Catholic  sisterhood  at- 
tracted little  attention  from  the  world.  But  this 
is  an  age  when  people  in  uniform  are  very  im- 
portant. In  fact,  we  believe — and  rightly — that 
at  this  moment  the  future  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try is  in  the  hands  of  ten  million  young  men  and 
w^omen  who  wear  the  uniforms  of  our  armed 
forces  and  their  auxiliaries. 

The  work  of  these  uniformed  people  will  be 
over  with  the  end  of  the  war,  and  most  of  them 
will  return  to  quiet  occupations  in  civilian  life. 
But  the  importance  of  the  women  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Catholic  sisterhoods  will  continue. 
Through  their  Avork  of  education  and  social  ser- 
vice and  through  the  sheer  service  of  their  prayer 
and  dedication  of  life  the  great  task  of  estab- 
lishing world  peace  will  be  continued.  This  is  the 
glorious  vocation  of  the  Catholic  Sister. 

There  is  no  uniform  that  an  American  girl 
can  wear  which  is  symbolic  of  a  greater  service 
to  the  welfare  of  her  country  than  the  habit  of 
a  Catholic  Sister. 


THE   READY  PAYER   CAN  BORROW  ANYWHERE. 
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FARGO  FACTS 

OF  IvECENT  years,  ('orrespoiideiice  schools 
of  all  sorts  have  assumed  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  modern  life.  Tiieir  influence 
is  widespread.  JMother  Church,  ever  anxious 
about  the  needs  of  her  children,  particularly 
those  in  rural  ai-eas,  meets  the  nned  of  the  day, 
and  reaches  out  to  these  children  by  means  of 
correspondence  coui'ses  in  religion.  She  tucks 
away  in  the  country's  mail  bags  the  written 
message  of  the  word  of  God,  the  story  of  the 
life  of  CJirist,  the  study  of  the  Church,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  commandments,  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
The  mail  is  indeed  the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 

It  is  true,  correspondence  courses  in  religion 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  personal,  direct 
teaching  of  the  pastor  or  other  teacher  of  reli- 
gion. Where  religious  instruction  is  regularly 
given  in  the  school,  where  the  pastor  is  able 
to  give  sufficient  instruction  to  his  children,  cor- 
respondence lessons  are  not  needed,  and  are  not 
sent.  But  what  of  the  child  out  of  regular  con- 
tact with  the  priest ?  What  of  the  child  in  the 
public  school  where  he  receives  no  religious  in- 
struction whatever?  It  is  for  childi-en  such  as 
these  that  religious  corresjiondence  courses  were 
established. 

All  year  from  our  center  in  P''argo  we  have 
coiTesponded  with  hundreds  of  just  siich 
children.  Many  of  their  in-coming  lessons  have 
had  a  very  personal  toixch.  It  may  be  a  little 
note  telling  of  a  recent  birthday;  or  a  request 
for  a  prayer  for  a  father,  son  or  big  brother  in 
the  service  in  some  distant  land.  The  child  is 
not  merely  a  name  on  a  mailing  list.  He  is  an 
individual.  All  year  we  have  been  receiving 
each  day  varying  sized  bundles  of  lessons,  some 
addressed  in  firm  "grown-up"  handwriting,  some 
in  careful  school-girl  hands,  and  some  in  the 
larpe,  unst^^ady,  up  and  down  handwriting  of 
eijrht-year-old  boys  and  girls.  These  bundles 
which  the  carrier  leaves  at  our  door  in  the  morn- 
ing haA'e  been  gradually  decreasing  in  size  as  the 
close  of  the  correspondence  school  year  draws 
near. 

Now,  Spring  is  here,  and  with  it  comes  the 
call  of  the  country,  the  call  of  vacation  schools 
in  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Fargo  diocese.  Onr 
thoughts  are  of  the  rural  areas,  of  the  very  boys 
and  girls  with  whom  we  have  been  corresponding 
all  year.  It  is  now  the  time  for  that  personal 
contact  Avith  the  child  and  his  home.  We  are 
of¥  to  the  missions,  off  to  follow  up  our  work 
of  the  past  year,  off  to  contribute  our  little  bit 
to  the  spreading  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  off  to  assist  in  whatever  little  ways  we 
can  the  zealous  pastors  of  our  rural  parishes. 


Christian  Island  Soldier 

Tlie  following  letter  was  received  from  a 
Christian  Island  Indian  boy,  now  in  the  armed 
forces.  He  is  the  son  of  the  "prayer  man"  of  the 
Island  who  died  recently.  The  letter  was 
written  to  one  of  the  first  two  Sisters  of  Service 
to  start  missionary  work  on  the  Island. 

Air  Mail,  Italy. 

Sister  D. — Received  your  most  welcome  letter 
and  was  indeed  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 
Your  letters  always  cheer  me  up,. and  put  better 
ideas  in  my  head,  as  I  always  do  whatever  you 
advise  me.  I  will  never  let  doAvn  the  way  my 
dear  father  brought  me  up.  as  he  certainly  showed 
me  good  example,  which  I  will  always  maintain. 
Well,  they  really  miss  him  on  the  Island  now. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  carried  on  his  church 
for  22  years.  I  still  remember  his  first  service 
as  a  boy  of  five,  which  I'll  never  forget.  Had  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  aunts  who  Avas  there  when 
he  died,  and  she  told  me  that  dear  Dad  died 
a  happy  death. 

When  I  think  I'm  in  danger  I  always  say  the 
short  prayers  yon  told  me  to  sa.v,  which  gives 
me  stout  heart  and  courage.  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
action.  Eeall.v,  it's  exciting.  Was  wounded  in 
Sicily  and  was  sent  to  North  Africa  to  a  hos- 
pital, but  am  up  to  date  again.  We  all  have  a 
little  trouble  picking  up  the  Italian  language, 
but  T  get  along  fine.  Some  boys  pick  it  up  fast, 
the  ones  who  know  French.  The  little  French 
I  know  helps.  I  hope  this  war  won't  last  much 
longer,  as  it  looks  we  have  evervthing  under  con- 
trol now.  This  countrv  is  verv  mountainous  and 
lots  of  fruit.  One  thing  I  miss  here  is  dances, 
but  we  see  plenty  of  shows  and  concerts  when  we 
are  on  the  "rest."  I  met  a  fellow  from  the  Is- 
land. It  wa.s  indeed  a  surprise.  Just  two  from 
the  Island  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Sicily 
and  now  here  in  Ital.v.  The  rest  of  the  boys  are 
still  in  England.  From  a  little  place  like  my 
home  (2o0  population)  there  are  31  boys  in  all 
the  services.    I  think  that's  pretty  good. 

It's  hard  to  get  used  to  the  climate.  Bo.vs 
get  often  sick.  Some  get  colds  and  others  get 
desert  sores.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  free  from 
all  that.  I  really  have  been  keeping  well  all 
along.  I  guess  I  am  coming  to  a  close.  Will  be 
waiting  to  hear  from  you  again,  as  I  don't  get 
much  letters  since  my  dear  Dad  died.  He  used 
always  to  Avrite,  but  as  .vou  know,  my  ma  don't 
write  much." 


Conscience  may  tell  a  man  that  he  is  doing 
wrong  but,  fortunately,  it  doesn't  inform  his 
neighbors. 


WHO  PROVES  TOO  MUCH,  PROVES  NOTHING. 
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Strategy  of  the  Spiritual  Warfare 


STRATEGY  is  founded  on  tlie  supply  of  men, 
weapons,  ammunition  and  food.  This  was  fully 
illustrated  in  the  capture  of  Cherbour<>-.  AVith 
this  port  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  the  beach 
head  was  secured  and  could  be  expanded.  Men 
and  supplies  could  now  be  provided  plentifully 
for  the  great  push  to  Victory. 

In  the  spiritual  warfare,  the  srme  strategy 
comes  into  play.  Securing  the  constant  and  in- 
creasing flow  of  man-power  through  vocations 
and  of  financial  and  spirital  help  from  the  Church 
at  large,  a  beach  head  is  secured  and  maintained 
in  the  great  mission  field  of  the  Church. 

Vocations  are  the  primary  asset  of  Christ's 
Militant  Church.  To-day  more  than  ever  we  need 
missionary  priests,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  war- 
torn  world  will  see  nations  awakening  to  the 
ghastly  reality  of  shattered  hopes  and  to  an  un- 
avoidable sense  of  insecurity.  A  true  and  deeper 
appreciation  of  enduring  spiritual  values  will  be 
needed  if  the  world  is  to  have  the  right  perspec- 
tive of  things  and  events  after  the  war.  God  has 
to  come  back  to  the  world  and  be  given  the  place 
He  has  by  right  in  the  pattern  of  human  society. 
Without  Him  there  is  no  pattern,  nothing  but 
chaos — He  holds  in  His  Hand  all  the  threads  of 
enduring  things  that  man  weaves  into  the  design 
of  true  civilization.  "We  have  snapped  those 
threads  and  in  a  useless  effort  we  are  trying  to 
tie  them  together.  God  for  long  years  has  been 
"an  absentee"  in  man's  life,  in  the  home,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  governments,  in  the  mart,  in 
society.  The  Nations  lived  as  if  God  and  His  law 
did  not  exist.  The  collapse  of  Europe  shows 
where  this  policy  has  led  the  nations.  When  they 
refuse  to  accept  the  "Father"  they  are  forced  to 


recognize  the  "Judge" — His  Justice  rushes  into 
that  vacuum  created  by  the  absence  of  His  Mer- 
cies. Will  the  world  see  this?  Such  is  the  agoniz- 
ing problem  which  all  thinking  men  are  to-day 
turning  over  in  their  minds. 

In  Canada  we  have  been  protected  from  the 
horrors  of  war.  But  will  the  coming  peace  bring 
happiness  and  contentment  to  our  homes?  Yes, 
under  one  condition,  and  that  is,  if  we  give  to 
God  His  place.  This  means  more  religion  in  our 
lives,  in  our  homes,  in  our  society.  In  this 
spiritual  wai'fare  we  need  more  man-power  and 
more  help. 

The  "Sisters  of  Service"  are  but  a  "small 
company"  in  the  great  army  of  the  Church.  Their 
field  of  action  is  the  front  line,  where  souls  are 
more  destitute  of  spiritual  help.  To  bring  Re- 
ligion into  the  hinterland,  to  cope  with  the 
growth  of  our  catechetical  correspondence 
course,  to  multiply  our  small  hospitals,  outposts 
of  mercy  on  the  frontier,  to  meet  the  emergencies 
which  a  post-war  possible  immigration  policy  may 
create  ...  all  this  demands  a  greater  man-power. 
Vocations  are  the  first  need  of  .the  hour.  Surely 
there  should  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  our  young 
womanhood  souls  to  whom  these  apostolic  ven- 
tures should  appeal.  That  the  means  to  suppoi't 
their  work  will  become  available,  of  this  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  Our  Catholic  people  will  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  share  generously  with  those 
who  wish  to  do  God's  work. 

In  this  holy  crusade  to  give  back  God  to  the 
people  and  the  people  to  God,  let  our  war  cry  be 
that  of  the  crusaders  of  old:  God  wills  it! 

G.  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 
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Notes  and  Comments 


AVIIil.  WE  HAVE  IMMIGRATION? 

"Will  men  leave  their  homes?" 
Millions  of  Europeans  have  no 
homes.  Other  millions  have  homes 
but  no  hope.  These  millions  see 
no  future  where  they  are  any  more 
■than  our  forefathers  saw  a  future 
in  Europe  when  they  treed  them- 
selves from  the  religious  distor- 
tions of  their  day.  For  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  immigration,  the 
history  of  immigration,  is  that  it 
eibbs  and  flows  like  a  tide.  It  lies 
dormant;  then  it  moves.  Again  it 
lies  dormant;  then  it  moves.  The 
reasons  for  such  movements  are 
various  and  colourful.  And  they 
are  constant,  for  men  are  shifting 
all  the  time.  That  is  why  it  is  a 
dull  assumption  to  look  at  the 
congestion  on  the  impoverished 
European  peninsula  and  say, 
"People  will  not  move."  "People 
want  to  stay  where  they  are." 
"You  can  bomb  out  a  town  and 
people  will  come  right  back  again." 
Life  looks  like  that  only  if  you 
stand  too  close  to  it.  It  really  isn't 
like  that,  you  know,  in  its  true 
perspective — the  perspective  which 
includes  the  dimensions  of  time 
and  accumulation. — Men  in  Motion, 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor. 


THK  CHURrH'S  RELIGIOcS 
ORDERS. 

A  total  of  61  religious  communi- 
ties of  men  and  732  Congregations 
of  Sisters  are  listed  in  statistics 
just  published  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Religious. 

The  religious  communities  of 
men  have  a  total  membership  of 
109,656,  while  the  religious  sister- 
hoods have  a  total  of  586,646  mem- 
bers. 

The  largest  single  membership 
among  the  religious  communities 
of  men,  according  to  the  statistics, 
is  that  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
There  are  26,303  Jesuits  listed  in 
1,531  houses  and  76  novitiates 
throughout  the  world.  The  largest 
religious  community  of  women  is 
shown  to  be  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with 
a  total  of  43,525  throughout  the 
world. 

A  total  of  79  religious  communi- 
ties of  women  are  listed  in  the 
United  States. 

N.C.W.G.  News  Service. 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

The  ownership  of  private  proper- 
ty is  a  natural  right  but  not  an  un- 
limited one.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
individual  and  social.  To  the  ex- 
tent, consequently,  that  ownership 
is  social  the  State,  for  it  has  as  its 
end  the  temporal  well-being  and 
welfare  of  society,  has  the  right 
to  define  as  Pius  XI  taught  in 
Quadragesimo  Anno,  "The  bound- 
aries imposed  by  the  requirements 
of  social  life  upon  the  right  of  own- 
ership itself  or  upon  its  use." 

The  authority  of  the  State  of 
course  must  be  used  judiciously. 
"It  is  a  grievous  error,"  observes 
PiuR  XI,  "so  to  weaken  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  ownersihip  as 
actually  to  destroy  it."  And  this 
the  State  must  guard  against,  ob- 
serving always  the  demands  of 
the  natural  law  and  the  common 
good. — ^( America,  Oct.  3,  1942). 


OUR  MAJESTIC  ST.  L.^AVREXCE. 

The  St.  Lawrence  drains  a  terri- 
tory of  500,000  square  miles  which 
contains  half  the  fresh  water  in 
the  world.  ...  It  is  mighty  in  its 
source.  Lake  Superior,  the  largest 
fresh  water  lake  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  and  its  consummation 
where  it  kisses  the  sea  with  a 
mouth  ninety  miles  wide.  On  its 
2,000-mile  course  from  the  fresh 
water  to  the  salt,  it  takes  in  gigan- 
tic leap,  Niagara,  which  moves  the 
dynamos  and  the  soul  of 
man,  pauses  to  play  among 
emerald-tipped  granite  and  gneiss 
fretwork  which  is  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  bathes  the  feet  of  the 
Laurentians  before  the  moment 
when  taking  Anticosti  like  a  bit  in 
its  teeth,  it  gallops  white-maned 
into  the  Gulf  that  also  bears  its 
name. 

J.  McCormack,  in  Canada. 

Amrrica'!^  Problem. 


MUST  THE  CHIHRCH  MOVE 
WITH  THE  TIMES? 

"We  do  not  want,  as  the  news- 
papers say,  a  Church  that  will 
move  with  the  world.  We  want  a 
Church  that  will  move  the  world. 
We  want  one  that  will  move  it 
away  from  many  of  the  things  to- 
wards which  it  is  now  moving;  for 
instance,  the  Servile  State.  It  is 
by  that  test  that  history  will  judge, 
of  any  Church,  whether  it  is  the 
real  Church  or  no." 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 


LESSOX  FROM  A  SUNDIAL 

On  the  library  tower  of  All  Souls 
College  in  Oxford  there  is  a  sundial 
constructed  by  Christopher  Wren 
when  he  was  a  Fellow  at  that  Col- 
lege. It  bears  this  thought-pro- 
voking inscription:  "Pereunt  et 
imputantur."  The  meaning  is  that 
the  HOURS  marked  by  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  "Fade"  away  with  the 
sun  on  its  onward  march  but  are 
"Areounted"  for. 

Time  is  ever  on  the  march. 
Hours  fade  away  like  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  the  declining  day. 
Yet  we  are  held  responsible  for  the 
use  of  them  as  they  cross  the  path 
of  our  life.  Our  eternity  will  be 
but  the  faithful  reflection  of  the 
use  we  made  of  time.  Like  the 
Divine  Master  we  must  say:  "I 
must  do  the  works  of  Him  who 
sent  me  while  it  is  day:  night  is 
coming,  when  no  one  can  work". 
(John  IX-4). 

G.  D. 


Beware  of  what  you  set  your 
heart  upon,  for  it  shall  most  surely 
be  yours. 

I  have  grown  old  and  have  had 
many  troubles,  but  most  of  them 
never  happened. 


No  man  is  more  miserable  than 
he  who  has  no  adversity.  A  per- 
petual calm  never  made  a  good 
sailor. 


not  up  to  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth:  where  the 
rust  and  moth  consume, and 
where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal.  But  lay  upto your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven 
where  neither  rust  nor  moth 
consume  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal" 
(Matt.VI:19.20) 
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'Ih 


ave  come  to  serve 


RETREAT  AND  PROFESSIONS 

FROM  August  6th  to  lotli,  several  Sisters  of 
Service  answered  the  invitation  of  the 
Master  to  "Come  apart  and  rest  awhile" 
from  the  busy  round  of  activities  that  fill  the 
life  of  a  missionary  Sister.  For  eight  peaceful, 
blessed  days  the  nurse  entered  into  blissful 
forgetfulness  of  temperatures,  charts  and  diets; 
the  teacher  put  from  her  mind  all  thoughts  of 
enterprises,  exams  and  courses  of  study;  the 
social  worker  ceased  to  feel  the  responsibility  of 
doing  something  to  ward  off  mixed  marriages, 
of  planning  the  next  big  party  for  the  girls,  or 
of  solving  the  ever-present  problem  of  accommo- 
dation; the  housekeeper  allowed  hers.elf  no  medi- 
tations on  recipes,  curtains,  ration  books  or 
menus. 

Under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Reverend 
Father  Conway,  C.Ss.R.,  a  master  of  the  spiritual 
life,  all  became  one  heart  and  soul  in  the  desire 
to  live  exemplary  religious  lives  and  to  attain 
an  ever-closer  union  with  their  Divine  Spouse. 

At  the  close  of  the  Retreat,  on  the  Feast  of 
Our  Lady's  Assumption,  a  profession  ceremony 
took  place  in  our  Novitiate  Chapel  at  60  Glen 
Road.  The  Profession  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  George  Daly,  C.Ss.R.,  assisted  by  Father 
Conway. 


AT 

HEADQUARTERS 


Sister  Regina  Stcidiiisky  and  Sister  Mary 
Harding  made  their  first  vows  and  Sister  Mary 
.Jackson,  Sister  Rose  Marie  Hudon  and  Sister 
Matilda  Grace  made  perpetual  vows,  binding 
themselves  forever  to  tlie  service  of  God  and 
souls. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  Father 
Conway  afldressed  the  Sisters,  extending  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes.  P^ather  Daly  also 
spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  felici- 
tation to  the  newly-professed. 

On  the  Missions 

On  the  same  day  in  the  chapel  at  our  Edson 
Hospital,  Sister  Martha  Knechtel  and  Sister 
I\Iary  Roberts  made  final  vows. 

At  Camp  Morton,  on  August  24th,  at  the 
close  of  an  8-day  Retreat  preached  by  Reverend 
Father  Feist,  O.M.I. ,  Sister  Anna  Coughlin  and 
Sister  Celestine  Reinhardt  made  perpetual  vows. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  Feast  Day 
celebrations,  the  professed  Sisters  who  had 
gathered  at  Headquarters  from  East  and  West 
for  this  brief  period  of  peaceful  meditation  and 
prayer,  returned  to  their  various  mission  posts 
spiritually  refreshed  and  filled  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  to  spend  and  be  spent  on  the  home 
mission  front. 
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Vacation  Schools  in  North  Dakota 


ON  MAY  27th,  we  left  Fargo   and  turned 
missionward.    Our  Summer  schedule  was 
to  keep  us  in  the  ru!-al  parishes  until  the 
middle  of  August.  We  set  out  with  a  prayer  on 
our  lips,  and  well  armed  with  catechisms,  picture 
charts,  hymn  books,  holy  cards  and  medals.  We 


At  Recess  Hour 


looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  coming  summer, 
grateful  for  the  oppoi-tunity  of  rendering  what 
service  we  could  to  our  zealous  rural  pastors. 
Our  vacation  school  work  extended  over  a  period 
of  eleven  weeks.  We  taiight  in  ten  parishes  and 
missions,  and  reached  some  three  hundred  chil- 
dren. 

The  first  ]iarish  on  our  program  was  St. 
Joseph's  at  Bremen.  Vacation  school  was  con- 
ducted for  tAvo  weeks  and  a  half.  It  was  an 
eventful  Summer  for  Bremen  parish.  On  June 
26th,  Most  Rev.  Aloisius  J.  Muench,  Bishop  of 
Fargo,  made  his  first  official  visit  to  the  church, 
and  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Contii'ma- 
tion.  His  Excellency  celebrated  the  8  o'clock 
Mass  at  which  four  little  children  received  their 
First  Holy  Communion.  The  Confirmation  cere- 
mony took  place  at  10  a.m.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  St.  Augustine's  Parish  at  Fes- 
senden  welcomed  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop.  Three 
adults  and  twenty  children,  among  whom  were 
sixteen  altar  boys  garbed  in  cassock  and  sur- 
plice, received  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation. 
The  town  of  Manfred,  which  is  a  mission  of 
Fessenden  had  a  ten-day  vacation  school  early 
in  June. 

While  three  sisters  Avere  teaching  in  Fessen- 
den and  Bremen,  two  were  working  in  Lakota 
and  Tolna.  Sunday,  June  IStli,  was  P"'irst  Com- 
munion Sunday  in  St.  Maiy's  Church,  Lakota. 
Seventeen  children  received  their  First  Holy 
Communion,  after  two  weeks  of  intensive  prej)- 
aration.   Unfavorable  weather  made  an  outdoor 


procession  impossible,  but  the  occasion  lost  none 
of  its  great  solemnity  and  impressiveness.  The 
mission  church  of  St.  Joseph  at  Tolna  had  its 
First  Communion  ceremony  on  the  second  of 
July.  The  weather  pei-mitted  a  procession.  The 
children,  followed  by  the  first  communicants 
carrying  lighted  candles,  preceded  the  R«v. 
Pastor  into  the  Church.  After  Holy  Mass,  the 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  Scapular,  and  each 
received  a  first  communion  certificate. 

From  Lakota,  two  Sisters  went  to  Kensal, 
and  two  to  the  mission  at  Bordulac.  Over  fifty 
children  enrolled  in  the  two  weeks  vacation 
school  at  Kensal.  The  children  were  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  pastor  himself  teaching  the 
senior  group,  and  the  altar  boys.  Some  twenty 
children  attended  the  classes  at  Bordulac.  Both 
schools  came  to  a  close  on  the  feast  of  our  I^ady 
of  IMount  Carmel,  which  Avas  first  communion 
day.  The  choir  composed  of  the  vacation  school 
children  sang  the  High  Masses  on  Sunday,  in 
both  the  parish  and  the  mission. 

Vacation  school  over  in  Kensal,  tAVo  Sisters 
Avent  to  Fried  for  two  Aveeks,  and  tAvo  to  Hope. 
At  Fried,  tAventy-nine  children  attended  classes. 
The  school  opened  each  morning  Avith  Holy  Mass, 
the  children  ansAvering  the  Mass  prayers  in 
common.  On  the  morning  of  the  closing  of  the 
vacation  school,  Avhich  Avas  general  communion 
Sunday  for  the  Avhole  parish,  breakfast  Avas  serv- 
ed in  the  parish  hall.  After  breakfast,  a  musical 
])rogram  Avas  giA'en  by  the  children.  Prizes  Avere 
aAvarded  by  the  pastor,  and  each  child  Avas  given 
a  picture  and  a  medal  as  a  souvenir  of  the  vaca- 
tion school. 

The  cla.sses  in  Hope  started  Avith  Holy  Mass, 
and  closed  Avith  Benediction  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Rev.  Pastor  conducted  a  class  for  altar  boy.s. 
thus  giving  tAvelve  boys  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring to  serve  at  the  altar.  On  the  closing  day, 
the  First  Communicants  led  the  procession  to 
the  church,  and  the  senior  children,  Avho  had 
learned  a  Gregorian  ]\hiss  during  vacation  school, 
accompanied  by  the  parish  choir,  sang  the  Mass. 

Our  last  tAvo  Aveeks  of  vacation  school  Avere 
spent  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  af  Orrin.  Classes 
Avere  held  in  the  public  school,  holy  ^Mass  Avas 
said  in  the  community  hall,  the  parish  church 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  ago. 
Before  ]\Iass  each  morning,  the  Rev.  Pastor  gave 
the  children  a  short  instruction  on  the  Mass. 
During  ^hiss,  the  children  prayed  aloud  from 
their  booklets  of  Simple  Mass  Prayers.  On  the 
morning  of  August  13th,  seven  little  children 
received  their  first  Holy  Communion. 
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Thus  came  to  a  close  our  eleven  weeks  of 
vaeation  school  in  the  diocese  of  Fargo.  We  are 
now  home  again,  putting  all  in  readiness  for  the 
opening  of  our  religious  correspondence  school 
for  yet  another  year.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
keep  in  contact  all  Winter  with  many  of  the 
children  we  have  taught  this  Summer,  thns  keep- 
ing alive,  and  following  up  our  religious  vaca- 
tion school  work.  We  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting,  be  it  ever  so  little,  in  the 
sublime  mission  of  the  priest. 


In  An  S.O.S.  Rural  Hospital 

Saving  Babies. 

ONE  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Sisters  in  our 
rural  hospitals  is  the  care  of  mothei's 
and  babies.  What  would  have  become  of 
Nelson  and  Naomi,  premature  twins,  born  No- 
vember 23,  1943,  had  there  been  no  little  S.O.S. 
rural  hospital  in  the  distiict!  At  birth  the  girl 
weighed  three  pounds  and  10  ounces,  the  boy 
three  pounds  and  seven  ounces.  Having  arrived 
two  months  too  soon,  they  were  placed  in  the  in- 
cubator. Being  such  tiny  babies  they  were  fed  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  milk  and  water  by  means  of  a 
medicine  dropper,  every  two  hours,  day  and  night. 
This  allotment  was  gradually  increased,  until 
now  they  are  taking  fourteen  teaspoonsful  of 
nourishment  every  two  and  a  half  hours.  After 
two  months  they  now  weigh  five  pounds,  five 
ounces  and  five  pounds  three  ounces  respectively. 

The  doctor  wishes  to  keep  them  here  a  little 
longer,  so  they  will  be  able  to  survive  the  less 
favourable  living  conditions  to  which  they  will 
be  going'.  We  understand  that  their  home  is  a 
poor  one-room  shack.  The  ladies  of  the  town 
here  held  a  shower  for  them. 


The  Rehabilitation  of  Shirley 

Shirley's  parents  died  when  she  was  a  child 
and  she  was  placed  in  a  foster  home.  She  had  an 
older  brother  who  was  very  fond  of  her  and  who 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  could  help 
her.  While  very  young  Shirley  underwent  a  ser- 
ious operation,  followed  by  a  long  period  of  con- 
valesence,  which  resulted  in  her  developing  into 
a  spoiled  child,  demanding  much  attention. 

In  the  meantime  her  brother  married  and 
Shirley  went  to  live  with  him.  As  there  was  a 
new  baby  in  the  home  Shirley  received  very  little 
of  the  affection  and  companionship  she  craved 
and  she  felt  that  she  was  not  wanted  by  her 
sister-in-law.  She  became  unhappy,  discontented 
and  unmanageable.  Her  brother  realized  that  a 
change  had  to  be  made,  for  feelings  were  so 


strained  that  he  feared  the  result  would  be  a 
"broken  home."  A  friend  directed  him  to  the 
Sisters  of  Service.  The  Sisters  agreed  to  take 
Shirley  on  condition  that  he  would  continue  his 
interest  in  her  and  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
matter  of  treatment. 

In  a  few  days  Shirley  arrived — a  pathetic 
little  figure  witli  tearful  eyes.  She  proved  to  be 
quite  a  problem  for  a  time,  being  very  sullen  and 
unfriendly,  identifying  everyone  with  her  hated 
sister-in-law.  Gradually  sympathetic  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Sisters  and  the  kindness 
of  the  girls  paved  the  way  for  good  relationships. 
Although  Shirley  had  many  faults,  she  also  pos- 
sessed some  very  fine  qualities  which  began  to 
appear  as  she  adjusted  herself  to  her  new  home. 
She  made  friends  easily;  liked  music,  dancing, 
reading,  was  honorable  in  her  dealings  with 
others  and  performed  very  well  any  task  she 
undertook.  She  began  to  show  more  responsi- 
bility and  thoughtfulness  towards  others. 

After  some  months  at  the  Club  she  was  placed 
in  a  suitable  home  as  a  nursemaid.  She  took  the 
position  gladly,  but  was  assured  that  she  could 
come  back  to  the  Club  any  time  she  wished.  She 
found  that  she  liked  children  and  got  along  very 
well,  continuing  to  visit  the  Club  and  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  the  girls.  She  got  a  thrill  out 
of  earning  her  own  money  and  Sister  helped  her 
to  plan  her  budget. 

As  time  went  on  Shirley  became  self-confi- 
dent and  was  anxious  to  increase  her  earnings. 
She  wished  to  take  a  business  course.  Her  brother 
was  interested  in  her  plans  and  agreed  to  help 
her.  Family  relationships  had  improved  so  much 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  able  to  offer  her  a 
home  with  them  Avhile  she  took  her  course  and 
helped  a  little  with  the  housework.  After  grad- 
uation she  secured  a  good  position. 

Shirley  was  now  developing  into  a  very  at- 
tractive young  lady  with  many  admirers.  One 
fine  young  man  showed  her  particular  attention. 
With  him  s'he  attended  all  the  Club  parties  and 
soon  everyone  concerned  was  delighted  to  see  a 
diamond  flashing. 

Shirley  is  now  happily  married  and  admir- 
ably fulfilling  the  role  of  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  The  Sisters  hear  from  her  periodically 
and  her  words  reveal  her  gratitude  towards  those 
who  helped  her  to  reach  her  present  state  of 
happiness  and  contentment. 


"Thanks  very  much  for  the  beautiful  neck- 
tie," said  Junior,  dutifully  kissing  Grandma  on 
the  cheek. 

"Oh,  that's  uolliiug  to  thank  me  for,"  she 
murmured. 

"That's  what  I  thought,  but  Ma  said  1  had  to." 


HE  HAS  HARD  WORK  WHO  HAS  NOTHING  TO  DO. 
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"THEY  ALSO  SERVE" 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  at  Edson 


H 


OW  did  tliis  idea  of  the  Blood  Donor 
Clinic    get   started    up    here,  Sister?" 
"Well,  like  this.  The  doctor  mentioned 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  Clinic  wanted  to 


"The  Clinic  was  to  open  on  Monday.  On 
Sunday  evening  the  Van  unexpectedly  drove 
into  town,  and  up  to  the  hospital  door.  Things 
began  to  hum.  Our  visitors  expressed  themselves 


(Jiviiii;  lilooci  to  Win  Peace 


come ;  the  question  being — could  a  suitable  place 
be  found?  In  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  cause, 
we  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  the  hospital  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Clinic. 

"The  negotiations  were  opened.  A  date  was 
set.  The  local  Red  Cross  swung  into  action  with 
gusto.  A  donors'  list  was  started.  Committees 
were  set  up.  The  women  of  the  town  spoke  of  the 
lunch  that  was  to  be  served  to  the  donors.  There 
was  also  talk  of  a  dinner  for  the  staff  of  the 
Clinic  itself  —  young  lamb,  mint  sauce,  green 
peas,  etc.  In  the  hospital  we  began  to  speak  in 
terms  of  the  recovery  room,  rest  room,  test  room, 
donors'  room,  registration  room.  Overnight  a 
spirit  grew  into  being  that  made  it  plain  to  be 
seen  that  since  it  was  a  question  of  serving  the 
"Boys  Over  There",  only  the  best  was  good 
enough. 

IT  C50STS  MORE  TO  REVENGE 


as  being  much  pleased  with  the  completeness  of 
the  set-ui^.  Monday  arrived  and  with  it  a  cheery, 
efficient  atmosphere.  Everyone  was  so  willing  to 
help.  Nine  of  the  ninety  donors  were  rejected. 
Out  in  the  'Recovery  Room'  patients  who  for 
the  most  part  live  busy  lives  visited  happily  with 
each  other. 

"The  Clinic  Staff  worked  steadih'  until  four 
o'clock.  The  blood  Avas  flasked  and  shipped  off 
to  the  station.  It  was  carried  to  Edmonton  by 
the  evening  train.  In  Edmonton  it  goes  through 
its  first  process.  Later,  it  is  sent  to  Toronto,  and 
from  thence,  Overseas. 

"The  Clinic  staff  stayed  overnight  in  Edson. 
They  left  the  next  morning  for  Jasper.  They  are 
due  to  visit  us  again  in  another  three  months. 
Our  welcome  will  be  as  warm  as  ever,  but  we 
WROXGS  THAN  TO  BEAR  THEM. 
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Testing  for  Blood  Types 


trust  tliat  tlie  great  need  for  plasma  will  have 
passed  and  jieaee  be  with  us  once  again." 

The   following  letter  was   received   b.y  the 
Superior  of  Edson  Hospital  from  Miss  Ilugill,  the 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  Blood  Donor  Clinic  : 
Dear  Sister : 

Just  a  short  note  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
staff  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  us  during 
our  recent  visit  to  Edson.  We  enjoyed  so  much 
seeing  the  Hospital  and  remarked  several  times 
at  the  complete  adequacy  of  the  set-up  there  for 
our  clinic  work. 

We  had  a  small  glimpse  of  the  pictures  taken 
and  they  all  seem  to  have  turned  out  very  well. 
It  is  the  tirst  Clinic  at  which  we  have  had  pro- 
fessional pictures  of  the  proceedings. 

Again  many  thanks  and  with  pleasant  antici- 
pation of  another  visit  to  Edson  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future,  I  remain, 


Wanted — A  New  Furnace! 

After  yeai'S  of  usefulness  the  fnrnace  at  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  broke  down 
aiul  refused  to  be  repaired.  It  really  died  of  old 
age.  It  burnt  itself  out.  When  the  Sisters 
acquired  the  Gzowski  property,  in  Rosedale,  for 
a  Novitiate  the  house  had  been  vacant  for  many 
years.  The  Lord  oidy  knows  for  how  long  the 
fnrnace  had  kept  "the  home  fires  burning." 

I  am  sure  you  never  heard  of  anyone  begging 
foi"  "a  furnace."  And  this  is  just  what  I  am 
doing  here  and  now ! 

A  new  furnace  means  an  expeiuliture  of 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  (ll.OOO).  This 
is  a  lot  of  money  for  a  depleted  budget.  So  when 
the  iilumbei-  gave  his  final  verdict  "beyond 
repair,"  I  was  woiulei-ing  to  what  Saint  I  could 
turn  to  get  a  new  furnace.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  special  pati-on  to  whom  I  could  ]jlead  for 
help.  Tlie  thought  came  to  me  that  pei'Iiaps 
among  our  many  friends  there  would  be  fouiul 
someone  who  would  willingly  make  "this  burnt 
ottVring  to  the  Lord."  Foi-  ycai's  to  come  the 
Novices  would  surely  be  grateful  to  this  "warm 
friciul"  and  generous  benefactor  of  the  ci-adle 
of  their  religious  life. 

To  be  very  frank,  T  do  not  know  from  where 
the  fiiumcial  aid  will  come  to  meet  this  unfore- 
seen need.  It  will  come!  Kind  Providence  will 
see  to  it.  The  iuti-iguing  part  is  to  know  whom 
Divine  Providence  will  prompt  to  be  "  It.s  hand 
'"iii'h" 

Tru.stfully  awaiting, 

G.  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 
P.S.— What  about  converting  a  $1,000  bond 
into  a  fui'uace? 


i^empmbereb  tfje  Ctjurcf) 
3n  J^is;  Will 

Not  long  ago,  in  Toronto,  a  model  Christian 
died.  He  was  the  proud  father  of  five  boys,  two 
of  whom  entered  the  Religious  life.  His  name 
was  IMr.  W.  Killingsworth  of  Toronto.  In  his  will 
he  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Faith  in  our  Country.  His  son  sent  this  money 
to  our  Catechetical  centre  in  Edmonton,  knowing 
that  by  doing  so  he  was  fulfilling  the  intention 
of  his  deceased  father.  We  are  confident  that 
the  help  sent  to  our  work  will  prompt  many 
prayers  for  his  soul  from  the  thousands  of 
children  Avho  receive  Religious  instruction  from 
the  S.O:S. 


Customer — I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  had- 
dock. 

Clerk — If  it's  looks  you're  after,  lady,  why 
don't  you  buy  a  goldfish? 


GOl)   UE.^CHKS    I  S   GOOD   THIN(iS  KY  Ol  U  OWN  H.ANDS. 
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BERLO  BOOSTERS'  POULTRY  CLUB 


"Sister,  we  fooled  the  old  eluek.  We  put  the 
fhieks  under  her  last  night  when  it  was  dark,  and 
now  slie  tliinks  they're  hers,"  triumphantly  an- 
nounced the  youngest  member  of  the  Berlo 
Boosters'  Poultry  Club,  one  bright  May  morning. 

Clubs  were  "trumps"  in  this  district  last  win- 
ter. Each  school  had  its  Sewing  Circle  for  the 
girls,  but  the  bo.ys  simply  refused  to  be  interested 
in  any  kind  of  organization  for  their  benefit.  As 
a  last  attempt  we  resorted  to  strategy,  and  it 
worked.  As  the  Morton  "Busy  Bees"  had  been 
organized  in  the  Fall,  the  Berlo  girls  decided  to 
invite  them  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Berlo  teach- 
erage  to  dempnstrate  their  method  of  procedure. 

Plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  were 
discussed  in  the  class-room  while  the  boys  worked, 
or  pretended  to  work,  arithmetic  problems. .  Of 
course  the  girls  had  to  have  time  off  to  house- 
clean  the  cottage  and  do  the  necessary  baking 
for  the  lunch.  With  the  girls  out  of  the  way, 
this  was  an  ideal  time,  so  the  teacher  thought,  to 
give  the  boys  individual  drill  in  spelling  and 
other  weak  subjects.  Accordingly  they  were  kept 
all  morning. 

But  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
was  the  jelly  roll  fresh  from  the  cottage  oven, 
proudly  displayed  on  the  teacher's  desk  for  Sis- 
ter's approval.  During  recess  that  afternoon  the 
boys  went  into  a  huddle  out  in  the  school  yard, 
but  no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 


"Berlo  Boosters"  with  tlieir  new  chicks. 
In  biu'kji'round  is  the  old  oar  which  was 
used   as    a    "brooder"  house. 


Sister  and  the  girls  were  too  busy  with  other 
things.  Just  before  school  closed,  a  delegation 
of  three  cornered  Sister  in  the  cloak  room  and 
popped  the  question :  Couldn't  they  have  a  Club, 
too?  Well,  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season  to 
begin  now,  but  Sister  would  consider  the  matter. 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Poultry  Club.  Officers  were  elect- 
ed immediately  and  the  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  teacherage  on  February  26th.  After  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  brood- 
ing and  rearing  chicks,  a  Bingo  party  was  held, 
the  winners  receiving  prizes  which  had  been 
donated  by  our  kind  friends  in  the  East.  The 
Refreshment  Committee  served  a  delicious  lunch 
— a  three-layer  chocolate  cake  baked  by  the  girls 
and  cocoa  supijlied  by  the  boys.  With  the  sing- 
ing of  the  National  Anthem  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Berlo  Boosters'  Boys'  Poultry  Club  came  to 
an  end,  but  not  before  the  date  for  the  next 
meeting  had  been  announced. 

On  April  6th  Mr.  Lange,  the  Agricultural  R«- 
presenative,  addressed  an  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  boys  and  their  parents.  Difficulties  which  had 
been  previously  encountered  in  poultry  raising 
were  discussed  and  orders  were  placed  for  chicks, 
as  each  member  of  the  Club  is  required  to  raise 
at  least  fifty  for  exhibition. 

Preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  chicks  were 
immediately  begun.  The  chassis  of  an  old  car 
wliich  had  been  stripped  of  wheels,  steering-gear 
and  seats,  served  the  purpose  of  a  brooder-house 
on  one  farm.  A  milk  can  filled  with  boiling  water 
and  covered  with  a  grey  blanket  was  installed 
to  supply  heat  at  night,  while  the  car  windows 
would  attract  sufficient  warmth  from  the  sun 
during  the  day.  The  Club  President  built  his 
own  brooder  house  while  other  members  cleaned 
and  disinfected  those  wliich  had  been  in  use  be- 
fore. Some  purchased  or  borrowed  clucking  hens 
to  mother  their  broods. 

At  last,  on  IMay  8th,  the  great  day  arrived. 
Mr.  Lange  delivered  the  chicks — five  hundred 
Barred  Rocks  only  one  day  old!  After  a  few 
words  of  advice  as  to  their  care  during  the  first 
few  weeks,  Mr.  Lange  distributed  the  boxes  to  the 
proud  owners.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
liold  a  culling  demonstration  on  one  of  the  farms 
early  in  June,  and  then  all  proceeded  to  introduce 
tile  chicks  to  their  new  homes. 

Competition  is  keen  but  friendly,  and  all  are 
eagerly  anticipating  the  distribution  of  prizes 
which  will  take  jilace  mi  Achievement  Dav  early 
in  the  Fall.  S.O.S. 


ZEAL    WITHOrT   KNOWLEDGE  IS  FIRE  WITHOUT  LIGHT. 
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WITH  CHRIST'S  LITTLE  ONES 


The  following  iiieideuts  were  written 
in  to  us  by  a  Sister  who  taught  vaca- 
tion schools  in  the  disti-iets  of  Saskatch- 
ewan : 

For  Goats  and  Children 

"The  children  in  my  class  behaved 
very  well — and  no  wonder!  Father  vis- 
ited us  the  first  day  and  said :  '  If  any 
of  them  do  not  behave  or  obey,  Sister, 
just  let  me  know  and  I'll  be  over  with 
the  little  whip  I  use  for  my  goats.'  At 
the  first  recess  period,  one  little  boy 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  he  might  see 
the  whip,  evidently  thinking  it  was 
some  special  kind  reserved  for  goats 
and  naughty  children.  I  told  bim  he 
would  have  to  go  over  to  the  Rectory 
and  ask  Father  but,  oh  no!  he  wasn't  taking 
any  chances,  in  case  Father  might  think  I  sent 
him  as  the  first  victim.  The  next  day  when  I 
was  having  dinner  at  the  Rectoiy  with  the  liouse- 
keeper  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  girls 
had  seen  Father  drive  into  town  and  tiiey  had 
come  to  see  the  whip  while  the  coast  was  clear! 

Communion  of  Desire 

"One  of  our  First  Communicants  seemed  con- 
sumed with  desire  to  receive  Our  Lord  and  could 
hardly  wait  for  First  Connnunion  Day.  T  have 
never  seen  a  face  shining  with  so  much  happi- 
ness as  was  the  face  of  that  little  one  when  at 
last  she  did  have  Jesus  in  her  heart.  One  of  tlie 
promises  she  made  to  Him  was  that  she  would 
receive  Communion  as  often  as  she  could,  which 
ordinarily  would  be  every  Sunday.  But  God's 
ways  are  mj'sterious.  The  day  after,  she  was 
seized  with  whooping  cough  and  has  not  received 
Him  sacramentally  since.  But  surely  her  loving 
desire  for  union  will  not  go  unrewarded  by  the 
Divine  Lover  of  Children. 

Taking  No  Chances 

"An  aeroplane  to  the  children  here  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  seen  at  all  costs.  One  day 
while  class  was  in  session  I  turned  to  pick  up  a 
book.  When  I  faced  the  class  again  fan  interval 
of  a  few  seconds  only)  there  wasn't  a  youngster 
to  be  seen.  All  had  run  out  to  see  an  aeroplane. 
When  they  returned,  I  asked:  'Who  gave  you 
permission  to  go  and  see  the  plane,  and  what 
should  you  do  before  leaving  the  roomf  One 
of  the  boys  answered:  'Ask  the  teacher  if  we 
may  go.'  'All  right.  Now  don't  forget  that  next 
time.'  A  wee  little  girl  raised  her  hand:  "Please, 


One  of  the  Vacation  Scliool  (Jroiips 

Sister,  if  we  ask  you,  you  might  not  let  us  go!' 
However,  they  did  not  go  again  without  per- 
mission. 

On  Time! 

"I'll  never  forget  one  boy  of  twelve  who  came 
four  miles  every  day  to  receive  instruction  for 
First  Communion.  His  pai'ents  didn't  seem  to 
care  very  much  if  tlie  boy  was  insti'ucted  in  his 
religion.  On  First  Communion  moi'uing  he  came 
thi'ough  the  most  awful  muddy  roads  and  ar- 
rived as  Father  was  reading  the  gospel.  The 
l^erspiratioii  was  rolling  down  his  face  and  beads 
of  it  stood  on  his  forehead.  His  shoes  were  all 
muddy,  but  he  was  there  for  First  Communion 
and  to  him  that  was  all  that  mattered.  He  went 
to  his  place  and  picked  up  the  hymn  sheet — all 
ready  to  sing  "Immaculate  Marv'  at  the  Offer- 
tory." 


Another  Prize  to  Camp  Morton 

Once  again  the  teacher  and  ])upils  of  King 
Edward  School  No.  2  at  Camp  IMorton  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  prize-winners,  having 
carried  off  the  highest  sweepstake  award  offered 
by  the  "Christie  Schcol  Supply  Co.,  Brandon,"  at 
the  Provincial  Exhibition  of  Manitoba,  held  at 
Brandon  in  July.  This  exhibit  was  open  to  all 
rural  schools  in  the  province.  The  sweepstake 
prize  consisted  of  library  books  to  the  value  of 
$10.  A.  diploma  was  also  awarded  to  No.  2  school 
for  the  best  nature  collection  of  weeds  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  five  first  prizes  totalling 
$6.30  foi-  various  drawings,  paintings  and  posters 
])repared  and  mounted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
different  grades. 


NECESSITY  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  COURAGE  AS  WELL  AS  OF  INVENTION. 
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AN  S.O.S.  REMEMBERS! 

Interesting  Incidents  of  Gravelbourg  Missionary  Exhibition 


Preparatory  Activity 

SITTING  in  tlie  waiting  I'ooni  of  a  remote  and 
deserted  railway  station  in  Saskatchewan 
with  only  the  gay  chirping  of  hundreds  of 
new  little  chicks  emanating  from  large  airy 
boxes  on  the  wobbly  seat  beside  ns,  just  didn't 
seem  to  fit  in  with  the  idea  of  a  Missionary  Ex- 
hibition. To  our  way  of  thinking,  exhibitions, 
no  matter  of  what  kind,  always  are  associated 
with  cities,  easy  transi)ortation  and  ci-owds  of 
people.  But  Gi-avelbourg  Exiiibitioii  proved  a 
rare  exception  in  every  way  ! 

We  waited  a  few  houi's  foi-  the  ti'ain  from 
the  South  to  come  in,  and  then  we  were  travers- 
ing the  vast  prairie  hnid  with  its  familiar  scenes 
of  farm  lands,  witii  a  small  town  here  and  tliei'e 
dotting  the  horizon.  Seeing  so  much  space  with 
so  few  inhabitants,  we  could  iu)t  help  thinking: 
"Whei-e  are  the  people  coming  from  to  attend 
this  Missionary  Exhibition'?"  Then  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  the  town  of  Gravelbourg  appeared,  with 
the  crosses  of  its  diflt'erent  religious  institutions 
standing  clear  on  the  skyline. 

We  were  graciously  received  by  the  Sisters 
of  Jesus  aiul  Miiry,  whose  lovely  Convent  was 
to  be  our  home  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 
After  supper  we  went  to  the  large  Auditorium 
to  look  over  the  place  assigned  to  us  for  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  S.O.S.  Religious  Correspondence 
School  in  Regina,  and  to  take  our  first  peep  be- 
hind the  scenes,  of  a  Missionary  Exhibition.  The 
hall  was  a  beehive  of  activity  and  happy  good 
humour.  Priests,  nuns,  seminarians,  students  and 
parishioners — all  working  with  hammer,  saw, 
paint  and  ladder,  transforming  the  spacious  hall 
into  a  vivid  project,  depicting  the  missionary 
works  of  the  Church  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands.  One  felt  rather  timid  about  addressing 
a  workman,  in  case  a  pair  of  overalls  might  be 
disguising  high  ecclesiastical  authority. 

We  couldn't  resist  the  iteh  of  hammer  and 
nails  and  the  air  of  enthusiasm  and  industry  was 
so  infectious  that  we,  too,  opened  our  wares  and 
plied  our  trade.  Before  we  realized  it,  we  were 
standing  back  admiring  the  background  scene 
of  our  exhibit,  which  was  very  local — the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan.  Late  next  day  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  skilful  planning  stood  revealed 
in  the  wonderful  display  of  scenes,  figures  and 
miniature  structures,  representing  missionary 
activities  in  the  Far  East,  the  torrid  South  and 
the  frozen  North. 


Opening  Day 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  with  Pontitieal 
Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Edmon- 
ton in  the  Cathedral.  The  scarlet  robes  of  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops  and  IMonsignori,  blending  with 
the  white,  'brown  and  black  of  various  religious 
communities,  presented  a  real  pageant  of  beauty, 
rarely  seen  in  the  West.  The  lovely  music,  with 
the  praj'erful  singing  of  the  IMass,  and  the  de- 
votion of  the  congregation  was  a  worthy  prepara- 
tion for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  At  2 
p.m.  His  p].\cellein-y  Bisho])  Lemieux  declared 
the  Exhibition  open. 

Monday  was  priests'  day,  but  this  did  not 
deter  the  laity  from  crowding  the  hall  all  day 
long.  During  the  whole  week  visitors  streamed 
in  from  far  and  near,  and  spent  happy  hours 
meandering  around,  interested  in  everything  to 
be  seen  and  heard,  and  asking  many  (juestions 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  Exhibit  booths. 

Nuns  and  Children 

Saturday  was  Nuns'  and  Children's  day.  Ar- 
rangements made  for  the  educational  and  lecre- 
ational  intei-est  of  the  little  ones  on  their  special 
day  were  worthy  of  admii-ation.  The  children 
came  from  outlying  districts  in  trucks  and  cars, 
accompanied  by  their  teachers.  It  was  a  big 
event  in  their  quiet  lives  and  they  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full.  They  were  alive  to  everything  and  had 
a  great  facility  foi-  collecting  missionary  litera- 
ture to  take  back  home.  They  saw  missionaries 
at  work  among  the  pagans  in  China,  Japan,  In- 
dia, the  Philippines  and  their  own  Canadian 
Northland.  They  heard  first-hand  accounts  from 
missionaries,  who  had  laboured  in  these  foreign 
lands,  of  the  manner  of  living,  customs  and  reli- 
gions of  the  people.  They  even  had  a  chance  to 
try  their  skill  at  Oriental  games,  which  were  set 
up  in  colourful  attractiveness.  It  wa.s  heart- 
warming to  see  these  little  visitors  resting  in 
shady  places  in  the  Convent  grounds,  enjoying  a 
substantial  lunch.  Over  one  hundred  nuns  were 
present  that  day,  representing  foiu'teen  com- 
munities. 

The  Big  World 

Of  keen  interest  to  both  grown-ups  and  chil- 
dren was  the  large  rotating  world,  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  with  miniature  pictures  of 
priests  and  nuns  dotting  its  smooth,  bright  sur- 
face.  The  figures  on  the  maj)  denoted  the  mis- 
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sions  at  liome  and  in  foreign  lands  in  wliieh 
these  different  religions  and  priests  laboured 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  One  sturdy,  energetic 
youngster  stood  watching  this  wonderful  world 
going  around  and  to  his  modern  mind  its  motion 
seemed  altogether  too  slow;  so  to  give  the  old 
world  a  bit  of  a  hand,  he  crawled  underneath 
the  railing  and  started  to  ])ush  with  all  his 
might  to  accelerate  its  speed.  Firm  hands  seized 
him  and  he  was  taken  away  reluctantly  to  leave 
the  "'great  big  world"  to  go  its  own  peaceful 
way  without  his  help. 

S.O.S.  Exhibit 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  were  interested  in 
the  many  and  varied  posters  depicting  and  ex- 
plaining our  woi-k.  They  were  particulai'ly  in- 
terested in  the  contests,  so  beautifully  coloured 
by  the  children  and  in  the  general  letter  sent 
out  several  times  a  year  explaining  the  feasts 
of  the  Church.  The  memorial  in  menioi'y  of  our 
pupils  who  died  for  their  country  in  this  war 
was  very  appealing.  We  had  an  ex})lanation  of 
our  office  filing  card  system,  which  enlightenefl 
the  public  as  to  how  we  keep  tab  on  so  many 
pujjils.  Keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  letters 
from  parents  aiul  children,  revealing  so  much 
of  the  human  side  of  life,  with  their  simple  stories 
of  everyday  events — ^some  big,  some  small,  some 
tragic,  some  amusing. 

The  happiest  part  of  the  Exhibition  for  the 
Sisters  of  Service  was  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Gravelbourg  diocese  who  are  I'eceiving  our  reli-. 
gious  instructions  by  mail.  Both  parents  and 
children  told  us  how  they  had  longed  to  meet 
us  and  thank  us  personally  for  the  great  assist- 
ance given  to  them  in  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge of  their  Holy  Faith  through  catechism  by 
correspondence.  As  one  little  girl  put  it  .  .  . 
she  had  always  wanted  to  see  just  what  was 
behind  those  lessons.  So  she  bad  her  wish  grati- 
fied at  last  and  saw  "what  it  was!"  We  met 
young  sisters  and  novices  of  different  religious 
communities  who  told  us  that  almost  all  the  reli- 
gious instruction  they  had  received  was  through 
our  Religious  Correspondence  School.  Boys  of 
'teen-age,  now  in  College,  also  benefitted  from 
our  lessons  years  before  they  had  gone  to  col- 
lege. Little  lads  arriving  at  boarding  school, 
made  it  one  of  their  first  acts  to  show  Sister 
their  "certificates  of  merit"  received  from  the 
Sisters  of  Service  for  having  completed  the 
"Jesus  and  I"  course  by  correspondence  and, 
said  Sister,  "Were  they  proud  of  them!"  Teach- 
ers and  Sisters  told  us  that  the  children  who 
receive  instructions  from  our  Convent  in  Regina 
can  be  easily  picked  out  in  class  for  having  a 
creditable  knowledge  of  their  Faith. 


Closing-  Day 

The  closing  day  of  the  Exhibition  witnessed 
the  enthronement  of  his  Excellency  Bishop 
Lemieux  in  the  Cathedral.  After  the  ceremony 
of  enthronement,  Bishop  Lemieux  expressed  his 
heartfelt  thanks  to  God  and  all  those  who  co- 
operated to  make  the  Missionary  Exhibit  such 
a  marvellous  success. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  Father  Girard,  O.M.I., 
a  veteran  missionary  who  had  spent  thirty-eight 
years  in  the  Canadian  North,  told  of  his  life 
among  the  Eskimos,  and  showed  graphic  pic- 
tures of  his  trip  from  Montreal  to  the  scene  of 
his  labours  in  the  North.  Many  looked  with 
tears  at  the  film  portraying  the  lives  of  the  heroic 
Oblate  Fathers  wlio  had  suffered  and  died  amid 
the  silent  and  cruel  snows  of  the  Northland. 


A  Leader  Is  A  Bridge 

Above  the  fire])lace  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  Bangor,  Wales,  is  inscribed  the  old  Welsh 
saying:  "A  to  IViin  Hid  Pont"— "To  be  head  (or 
leader)  one  mnst  be  a  bridge". 

Two  factors  entei-  into  the  makeup  of  a  leader 
— vision  aiul  determiiuition.  He  sees  what  others 
do  not  see.  His  vision  is  clearer,  broader  and 
(leei)er;  it  serves  as  a  guiding  star  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Through  his  eyes  they  get  a  glimpse  of 
what  he  has  seen.  This  refiected  light  may  not  be 
as  brilliant,  as  forceable  as  in  the  mind  of  the 
leader,  yet  it  is  strong  enough  to  carry  them 
along  in  his  footsteps. 

Was  not  this  the  power  of  the  Prophets,  of 
tliose  "seers"  who  led  Israel  through  its  troubled 
history?  And  when  they  ceased  to  appear  on  its 
horizon,  "the  people  perished  because  there  was 
no  vision".  A  good  leader  is  a  blessing;  a  bad 
leader  a  curse.  This  is  the  lesson  of  history. 

To  bring  his  vision  to  fruition,  to  translate 
the  ideal  into  action,  a  leader  must  be  a  man  of 
determination.  Othei'wise  he  remains  a  dreamer 
and  cannot  be  the  bridge  over  which  the  people 
will  pass  into  the  land  of  his  vision.  "Leaders 
are  ordiimry  persons  with  extraordinary  deter- 
mination." This  determination  has  in  itself  a 
tremendous  power  of  fascination.  The  unthink- 
ing masses  believe  in  it,  look  for  it.  Their  own 
weak  and  vacillating  will  is  strengthened  and 
determined  by  it. 

When  the  Church  finds  in  her  ranks  these  en- 
lightened minds  and  determined  wills,  she  writes 
the  most  beautiful  pages  of  her  history.  Over 
the  bridge  of  her  leaders'  vision  and  under  the 
impulse  of  their  determination  she  goes  marching 
on  to  new  battles  and  to  new  victories. — G.l). 
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Summer  Activities  in  Ottawa  Mission 


Triduum  in  Honour  of  Our  Lady 

REPORTS  from  the  Sisters  of  Service  centre 
in  the  capital  give  ample  proof  that  many 
interesting  events  were  planned  and  car- 
ried out  for  the  si)iritual  and  temporal  benefit  of 


Boarding  the  IJiis  lor  the  Picnic 

the  girls  who  reside  at  or  visit  the  S.O.S.  Girls' 
Residential  Club  at  Rosary  Hall,  Ottawa. 

In  May  a  Triduum  was  conducted  in  honour 
of  our  Blessed  Mother  by  Reverend  Father 
Kearney,  C.S.C.  The  Triduum  opened  on  a  Sun- 
day evening  and  in  the  morning  thirty-five  mem- 
bers of  St.  Anthony's  Club  received  Communion. 
After  Mass  there  was  a  (■ommunion  Breakfast, 
at  which  Father  Kearney  was  the  guest  speaker. 
These  Communion  Breakfasts  have  been  held 
every  month  for  the  past  two  years  and  seem  to 
be  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  from  both  a 
spiritual  and  social  standpoint.  An  effort  is 
always  made  to  secure  a  speaker  to  address  the 
gathering  on  some  important  topic. 

The  Sisters  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
Triduum  preached  by  Father  Kearney,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  is  soon  to  celebrate  liis  silver 
jubilee  as  a  missionary.  It  is  not  hard  to 
visualize  the  help  that  such  a  Retreat  ^Master 
would  be  to  a  group  of  young  people  who  are 
away  from  home  and  who  are  facing  the  prob- 
lems of  this  war  crisis.  Each  evening  a  sermon 
was  given,  followed  by  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Triduum,  the  Papal  Blessing  was  imparted  to 
all  who  had  attended  the  devotions. 


Delegates  to  S.S.C.A. 

In  June  the  Club  members  made  a  decided 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  Catholic  Action  by 
electing  two  of  their  members  to  attend  the 
Sunnner  School  of  Catholic  Action,  held  in  Mont- 
real. The  delegates  elected  are  Club 
members    of    good    standing  and 
worthy  of  the  trust  that  was  placed 
in  them.  We  feel  confident  that  they 
reaped  much   profit   for  themselves 
and  for  the  Club  by  their  attendance 
at    the    interesting    and  instructive 
sessions  of  the  S.S.C.A. 

Bowlers'  Picnic 

A  picnic  having  been  organized  for 
the  members  of  the  Bowling  League, 
a  bus  was  chartered  and  early  one 
Suinlay  morning  thirty  happy  "bowl- 
ers" set  oft'  to  enjoy  a  day  in  the 
country.    Lunch   was  served  on  ar- 
rival  at   the   picnic   grounds,  after 
which  games  and  races  were  organ- 
ized,  prizes  being  awarded  to  the 
winners.   Everybody   was  ready  for 
supper  and   from  all  appearances  it 
was   very   much   enjoyed.    At  7.30, 
the  bus  called  for  the  picnicers  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  city.  Although  everyone  was  tired, 
there  was  plenty  of  energy  left  for  songs.  "Music 
hath  charms",  but  the  old  saying  could  hardly  be 
applied  in  this  instance.     Empty  kettles  and 
spoons  made  excellent  accompaniment  for  the 
mobile  choral,  and  we  are  sure  there  wasn't 
anyone  on  the  highway  in  doubt  as  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  occupants  of  the  bus! 

Patronal  Feast 

June  13th — the  patronal  day  of  the  Girls' 
Club,  was  observed  in  a  very  .special  way.  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  convent  chapel  for  the 
intentions  of  the  members  and  in  the  evening  the 
Annual  Dinner  was  held.  The  Club  Chaplain  pre- 
sided and  other  members  of  the  clergy  were 
present.  These  dinners  are  always  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eager  anticipation.  They  are  occa- 
sions when  all  the  girls  can  meet  and  entertain 
their  friends  in  home-like  surroundings.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  after-dinner  speeches,  prizes  were 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Bowling  League, 
and  the  Club  Orchestra  entertained  the  guests 
w  ith  pleasing  selections. 


Success  doesn't  "happen."  It  is  organized, 
captui'ed  and  consecrated  common  sense. 
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THAT  SOMETHING  BETTER 


IT  liappened  five  years  ago  at  the  close  of  a 
iiiissioii.  A  young  lady,  blonde  and  beautiful, 
rang  the  door  bell  of  the  rectory,  and  asked 
to  see  the  missionary.  Judging  from  her  looks 
and  her  vivacity,  one  might  have  thoiight  she 
was  looking  for  a  Hollywood  booking-agent,  in- 
stead of  a  staid  and  sober  man  of  God. 

As  the  missionary  entered  the  parlor,  he  Avas 
greeted  with:  "Pardon  me,  Father,  but  I  have 
come  here  for  some  advice,  to  settle  my  mind." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you,"  said  the  mission- 
ary. "But  what  is  it  that  you  wish?  Are  .vou 
perhaps  thinking  of  getting  married?" 

"No,  Father!  not  marriage,  but  convent  life 
is  in  my  mind.  You  see.  Father,  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  consecrating  my  life  to  the  service  of  God 
in  religion  for  several  years;  I  have  often  prayed 
to  know  whether  it  is  my  vocation  or  not.  I  like 
to  picture  myself  as  a  spouse  of  Christ,  loving 
Him  and  serving  Him  above  all  else.  I  reall.v 
would  like  to  become  a  nun ;  but.  Father,  ...  I 
like  to  dance  so  much." 

"Well,"  said  the  seasoned  missionary,  "there's 
no  harm  in  liking  to  dance,  or  seeing  a  good 
movie,  or  enjoying  an  automobile  ride.  Many 
a  girl  liked  those  things  before  she  became  a 
nun,  and  still  does  perhaps.  There's  nothing 
wrong  in  that.  You  see,  girls  do  not  become 
nuns  because  they  hate  everything  in  the  world; 
that's  a  mistaken  notion.  They  become  mins' 
simply  because  they  like  something  better.  In 
other  words,  tliey  believe  in  choosing  the  'best 
part,'  as  did  Mary  Magdalen.  If  God  wanted 
us  to  hate  the  world,  He  would  not  have  made 
such  a  beautiful  earth,  with  its  gorgeous  sunsets, 
delightful  woodland  walks,  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, exhilarating  chants  of  feathered  songsters, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  that  make  it  a  palace 
wonderful.  He  wanted  us  to  enjoy  these  things, 
but  not  to  that  extent  that  we  should  fopget 
Him  "Who  made  them.  These  things  are  all  good 
in  themselves,  but  they  should  lead  las  to  some- 
thing better;  to  the  One  Whose  glory  and  great- 
ness they  manifest. 

"Many  people,"  the  missionary  went  on,  "have 
the  same  erroneous  idea  that  you  have:  that  girls 
enter  the  convent  because  they  have  grown  tired 
of  the  delights  of  the  world.  From  my  experi- 
ence in  giving  retreats  to  both  nuns  and  postu- 
lants, I  would  say,  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
liked  the  world  as  much  as  you ;  but  they  sought 
that  something  better,  which  would  render  them 
even  more  happy  than  the  world;  that  is  why 
they  left  it.  It  is  like  leaving  silver  to  unearth 
gold. 


"They  did  not  quit  tlie  world  because  tiiey 
could  not  be  good;  they  quit  it  because  they 
wanted  to  be  better.  They  preferred  to  feed 
among  the  chosen  lilies.  Instead  of  nestling 
by  babbling  brooks,  they  preferred  to  scale  the 
mountain  tops. 

"You  said  you  would  like  to  enter  the  con- 
vent, but  you  are  afraid  to  do  so  because  you 
like  to  dance.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  one 
of  God's  chosen  souls,  one  whom  He  proclaimed 
a  man  after  His  own  heart,  the  royal  prophet, 
David,  danced  before  the  Lord?  Did  it  ever 
strike  yow  that  little  unborn  John  the  Baptist 
leaped  for  joy  at  the  approach  of  the  unborn 
Christ?  Perhaps  you  too  would  like  to  dance 
even  more  if  you  came  closer  to  your  God." 

"Well,  Father,"  said  the  girl  who  loved  to 
dance,  "I  never  thought  of  it  that  way  before. 
You  have  given  me  some  new  ideas,  and  I'll  have 
to  thiidt  them  over."  She  thanked  the  mission- 
ary for  his  time  aiul  counsel,  and  promised  to 
write  him  if  ever  she  made  up  her  mind  to  seek 
that  somethiiig  better. 

Six  months  passed.  Then  came  a  letter.  It 
was  signed  with  the  words — "The  girl  who  likes 
to  dance."  In  the  letter  she  told  of  her  admission 
into  the  novitiate.  Since  then,  five  years  have 
passed.  She  is  still  just  a  human  being  'who 
likes  many  things,  but  has  chosen  the  thing  she 
loves  better :  the  sweet  service  of  her  God. 

—REV.  C.  SEIDEL,  C.Ss.R., 

in  Come  Follow  Me. 
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MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS  (Volume  I, 
1944),  Field  Afar  Press.  New  York.  Price 
50  cents. 

Twice  a  year  MaryknoU  publishes  a  series  of 
letters  that  have  come  from  the  far-flung  line  of 
the  Missionary  field  committed  to  its  care. 
Through  these  most  interesting  letters  as  througli 
open  windows,  one  has  a  vision  of  the  wonderful 
apostolic  work  these  sons  and  daughtei's  of 
America  are  doing  in  the  Church's  Mission  Field. 

The  volume  now  under  review  carries  the 
reader  through  China,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru  and 
Central  America.  The  graphic  description  these 
letters  give  of  the  work  of  the  Fatliers  enables 
one  to  live  with  tliem  as  it  were  in  war-torn 
China  and  in  the  jungle  of  South  America.  No 
Catholic  can  read  these  messages  from  distant 
lands  without  being  proud  of  those  priests  whose 
lives  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  God's 
Kingdom.  Their  saving  sense  of  humor  seems  to 
make  them  forget  the  dire  poverty  and  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather  with  whicli  their  life 
is  surrounded.  We  love  to  follow  them  on  tliose 
trails  that  lead  them  from  their  youthful  mis- 
sionary dreams  into  the  Land  of  Reality. 

The  contribution  Maryknoll  is  making  to  tlic 
Church  at  large  will  siu'cly  bring  God's  choicest 
blessings  upon  the  Church  in  America. 

With  the  editor  of  the^e  missionary  letters  we 
may  well  say:  "Readers  who  find  themselves 
envying  these  missioners  in  their  tasks  may  share 
in  that  work  by  the  charity  of  prayerful  luiion." 


JEWISH  PROBLEMS,  by  David  (Joldslein. 
LL.D.,  Radio  Replies  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Price  15  cents. 

The  Jewish  problem  is  always  a  fascinating 
one.  But  it  is  more  so  when  treated  by  a  "Chris- 
tian Israelite".  A  convert  of  long  years  to  Chris- 
tianity, David  Goldstein  has  remained  a  genuine 
Jew.  Ilis  sympathies  are  for  his  people. 

To  interpret  Judaism  to  Catliolics  and  Catho- 
licism to  Jews  and  to  show  how  they  can  be  of 
mutual  help  in  the  present  crisis,  is  what  the 
author  has  in  view  in  this  interesting  pamphlet. 

A  storm  of  Anti-Semitism  is  now  in  the  mak- 
ing the  world  over.  The  publication  of  "The 
Apostle"  and  of  "The  Nazarene"  by  Sholem  Asch 
and  of  "Who  Crucified  Jesus"  by  Solomon  Zeit- 
lin;  books  historically  false  and  most  insulting 


to  the  deepest  and  sacred  feelings  of  Christians; 
the  Zionist  movement  which  is  political  and  not 
religious  in  origin,  principles  and  ob.iective,  and 
strongly  backed  by  a  highly  financed  and  world- 
wide propaganda,  now  standing  as  a  growing 
provocation  and  menace  to  the  Arabian  States 
in  the  Near  East;  the  evergrowing  and  far-reach- 
ing activities  of  the  "B'nai  B'rith"  in  the  cultural 
fields  of  our  universities ;  these  are  danger 
signals  which  point  to  an  awakening  Anti- 
Semitism  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

A  Christian  view  of  the  Jewish  refugee  prob- 
lem and  a  realistic  and  constructive  attitude  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians  towards  the  coming 
Federation  of  Arab  States  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  necessary  for  the  happy  solution  of  the 
post-war  Jewish  problems. 


MISSION  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd 

By  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  THOMAS  J.  O'DONNELL, 
U.S.  National  Director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith 

In  the  problem  of  post  war  planning  the 
(|uestion  of  mission  aid  is  one  that  brooks  no 
denial.  It  is  a  need  which  must  be  met,  not  alone 
in  the  future,  'but  in  the  immediate  present  as 
well.  For  this  reason  we  Avish  to  announce  to 
our  readers  the  importance  of  Mission  Sunday 
observance  held  on  October  22nd  at  the  request 
of  His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius  XII.  under  the 
auspices  of  Tlie  Societv  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith. 

The  men  and  Avomen  in  our  armed  forces  have 
viewed  first  hand  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  missionaries  at  home  and  in  the  foreign 
field.  Now  we  realize,  as  perhaps  never  before, 
the  need  for  spiritual  as  Avell  as  monetary  aid 
if  our  bishops,  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  are 
to  continue  their  gallant  role  of  "Soldiers  of 
Christ."  They  must  be  sustained  by  our  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  the  strengthening 
of  the  missionaries,  themselves,  and  the  fostering 
of  vocations  for  this  apostolate  among  the  youth 
of  America.  Finally  they  must  be  aided  b.v  help 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  rebuild  the  thou- 
sands of  .stations  whicli  have  been  destroyed 
during  these  long  years  of  devast^iting  warfare. 
Therefore,  on  ]\Iission  Sunday.  October  22nd.  we 
ask  our  faithful  j^eople  in  prayer  and  alms  giving 
to  answer  this  universal  call  to  help  tlie  missions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  home,  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  the  Near  East. 


ONE  CANNOT  HAVE  VICTORY  WITHOUT  A  BATTLE,  OR  CHARACTER  WITHOUT  CONFLICT. 
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BLITZIE  AND  KITZIE— III 


WHICH  IS  WHICH? 

ON  A  WAR]\I  morning  in  July  Sister  Pincida 
was  sittiiifr  ill  tlie  garden  after  breakfast, 
recovering  from  a  'Sliglit  heart  attack 
l)r()iiglit  on  by  the  heat.  Slie  had  been  resting 
(juietly  for  some  time  with  closed  eyes,  when 
suddenly  there  came  a  tug  at  her  skirt.  She 
looked  down  and  thei-e  was  Kitzie,  intent  on  hav- 
ing a  game  with  her  shoe  lace.  "Leave  that 
alone,  you  little  black  monkey,"  she  admonished, 
reaching  over  and  lifting  the  black  kitty  on  to 
the  arm  of  her  chair.  "Now,  if  you'll  be  good 
I'll  take  you  into  the  house  and  give  you  a  nice 
drink  of  milk."  P]vidently  the  bribe  was  accept- 
able, for  Kitzie  curled  herself  into  a  ball  and 
started  to  purr  contentedly. 

Sister,  now  fully  recovered,  lifted  the  kitten 
in  her  arms  and  went  inside.  At  the  kitchen 
door  she  stopped  suddenly,  eyes  wide  with 
amazement,  for  thei'c  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
was  another  Kitzie.  "Sister  Gertrude,"  she  call- 
ed in  a  weak  voice,  "what  is  wrong  Avith  me?" 
"Is  this  Kitzie?"  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
black  kitten  on  the  floor,  "or  is  this  Kitzie?" 
— holding  out  the  kitten  in  her  arms.  "Or  am 
1  seeing  double  ?" 

Sister  Gertrude,  who  was  busily  engaged  test- 
ing something  in  the  oven,  turned  around  and 
looked  the  situation  over:  "Well,  for  the  love 
of  St.  Patrick!"  she  ejaculated,  "where  in  the 
world  did  you  pick  up  another  black  kitten  V 

"But  the  one  I  have  is  Kitzie,"  contended 
Sister  Placida.  "Why,  she  knew  me  at  once  in 
the  garden.  The  other  one  must  be  a  stranger 
who  has  found  his  way  into  the  house." 

"Well,"  retorted  Sister  Gertrude,  "it's  been 
here  since  early  morning  and  certainly  seems 
quite  at  home.  Anyhow,  it's  easy  to  find  out. 
even  though  they  do  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same 
size  and  colour.  Just  look  and  see  which  one 
has  the  white  spot  under  the  chin."  So  saying, 
she  picked  up  the  kitten  from  the  floor  and  lifted 
its  head.  "There,"  she  said,  turning  triumphant- 
ly towards  Sister  Placida."  But  the  words  died 
away  as  she  saw  Sister  Placida  pointing  com- 
placently to  a  white  spot  under  the  chin  of  the 
kitten  she  was  holding. 

"Did  you  ever?"  she  ejaculated.  "They  both 
have  white  spots  exactly  the  same  size  and  in 
exactly  the  same  place.  Must  be  black  magic," 
she  said  with  a  laugh.  "But  how  in  the  world 
are  we  going  to  know  which  kitten  is  ours?" 

Just  then  Sister  Anita  came  in  and  the  prob- 
lem was  at  once  proposed  to  her  for  solution. 
After  looking  both  kittens  over  carefully,  she 


put  them  both  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  saying: 
"I  can't  see  the  least  difference  in  them.  Let's 
bring  Blitzie  in.  He'll  recognize  his  little  play- 
mate and,  as  we  know  from  experience,  he's  not 
likely  to  allow  any  stranger  peaceable  entrance." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Sister  Gertrude.  "A  Daniel 
come  to  judgment!  I'll  get  Blitzie  and  all  our 
doubts  will  be  ended." 

So  the  grey  kitten  was  brought  and  placed 
between  the  two  black  ones,  while  three  pairs  of 
eyes  watched  anxiously  for  his  reaction.  But 
Blitzie  had  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  expected  to  be  friendly  with  any 
kitten  that  might  be  brought  into  the  house. 
He  licked  first  one  black  head,  then  the  other, 
and  soon  the  three  kittens  Avere  chasing  each 
other  merrily  around  the  room. 

Sister  Anita  laughed  heartily-  "Seems  as 
tliough  your  comparison  with  Daniel  was  a  lit- 
tle premature,"  she  said  to  Sister  Gertrude. 
"I^Iitzie,"  she  continued,  shaking  a  finger  at  the 
grey  cat,  "you're  not  the  slightest  bit  of  help  to 
us." 

The  next  suggestion  was  from  Sister  Placida. 
"Our  Kitzie  has  the  habit  of  running  up  the 
maple  tree.  Let's  take  them  out  and  see  which 
one  climbs  the  tree." 

So  the  identical  kittens  were  taken  to  the 
garden,  Blitzie  following  along  and  acting  as 
though  the  whole  affair  were  a  joke  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  Sister  Gertrude  put  the  two 
blackies  beside  the  maple  tree  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  both  kittens  were  racing  up  the 
trunk. 

"Well,"  said  Sister  Anita,  "the  one  who  went 
up  first  would  be  ours.  The  other  only  followed 
her  example." 

"Yes,  but  how  can  we  tell  fww  which  went 
up  first?"  queried  Sister  Gertrude,  pointing  to 
the  two  black  heads  peering  down  through  the 
maple  leaves. 

"I  give  up,"  announced  Sister  Placida.  "The 
only  solution  I  can  see  is  to  keep  both.  After  all, 
one  might  as  well  have  three  cats  as  two." 

"Oh,  but  if  we  start  that  sort  of  reckoning," 
objected  Sister  Gertrude,  "we  may  end  up  with 
a  colony  of  cats." 

"Let's  leave  them  alone,"  said  Sister  Anita^ 
"Perhaps  the  stranger  will  leave  of  her  own  ac- 
cord before  night." 

This  being  considered  a  good  suggestion,  the 
Sisters  went  to  their  various  duties,  leaving  the 
basement  window  open,  so  that  the  stranger  might 
depart  whenever  it  wished. 

But  when  evening  came  the  two  kittens  were 
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there,  both  looking  very  much  at  home.  At  even- 
ing recreation  all  the  Sisters  were  called  upon 
for  an  opinion,  but  not  one  could  say  with  any 
certainty  which  was  the  original  Kitzie. 

It  was  Sister  Gertrude  who  hit  on  tlie  final 
solution.  "Our  kitty,"  she  said,  "has  had  a  cold 
for  the  past  few  days.  Perhaps  there'll  be  some 
trace  of  this  in  her  eyes." 

She  proceeded  to  examirie  both  pair  of  eye.s 
minutely,  and  then  held  out  one  kitten  triumph- 
antly. "This  is  ours,"  she  asserted,  "there's  a 
bit  of  cold  in  one  eye."  Everybody  was  satis- 
fied and  even  relieved  at  this  decision  and  the 
kitten  with  clear  eyes  was  put  out  in  the  garden 
and  the  window  closed. 

So  it  was  rather  a  shock  to  Sister  Anita 
when  checking  doors  and  windows  just  before 
night  prayers  to  find  both  black  kittens  a.sleep 
in  the  basement.  Awaking  them,  she  searched 
their  eyes  closely,  but  co^^ld  find  no  sign  of  cold 
in  either  pair.  With  a  kitten  in  each  hand  she 
went  up  to  the  kitchen,  where  Sister  Gertrude 
was  making  a  last  inspection.  "Here  they  are 
again,"  she  announced,  holding  the  pair  out  to 
Sister  Gertrude,  "and  I  just  can't  find  the  slight- 
est difference  in  their  eyes  or  anywhere  else.  The 
one  you  put  out  must  have  come  in  again  through 
the  front  door  when  nobody  was  looking." 

Sister  Gertrude  made  a  careful  eye-examina- 
tion under  the  light  and  seemed  quite  sure  of  her 
decision  as  she  handed  one  of  the  kittens  to  Sis- 
ter Anita,  saying:  "This  is  Kitzie.  Take  her  to 
the  basement  and  I'll  put  the  other  outside.  All 
the  doors  are  closed  now,  so  it  won't  be  able  to 
get  in  again." 

"I  hope  we're  not  making  any  mistake."  Sis- 
ter Anita's  tone  was  doubtful.  "After  all  the 
trouble  we've  had  raising  Kitzie  I'd  hate  to  be 
turning  her  out  into  the  streets  to  be^-ome  a  strav 
cat." 

"You  needn't  won\v,"  assured  Sister  Gertrude. 
"I  feel  sure  we're  keeping  the  right  one.  Any- 
how, if  this  one  is  the  stranger  it  will  be  gone 
by  morning,  aiul  if  it  should  be  Kitzie  she'll  hang 
around  tlie  house  because  she  doesn't  know  any 
other  place  to  go." 

When  morning  came  there  was  no  sign  of 
Kitzie's  duplicate,  so  everyone  was  convinced 
that  the  right  judgment  had  been  made,  and  Sis- 
ter Gertrude  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
something  of  a  feminine  Sherlock  Holmes. 


The  ladder  of  life  is  full  of  splinters,  but  they 
always  prick  the  hardest  when  we're  sliding 
down. 


A  MISSIONARY  IN  A  WAR  PLANT 

A  girl  is  at  her  bench  in  a  war  plant.  The 
atmosphere  is  heavy,  the  heat  intense.  Yet  this 
good  Catholic  girl  is  thinking  of  the  mission 
field.  While  her  hands  and  nimble  fingers  work 
for  the  war  requirements,  her  mind  and  heart 
rove  over  the  mission  field.  This  is  gathered 
from  a  letter  which  accompanied  her  donation. 

"Enclosed,"  she  writes,  "you  Avill  find  five 
dollars  for  your  hospital  at  Vilna.  My,  it  is  sure 
warm  in  the  plant  these  days.  It  is  a  good  chance 
to  offer  our  Dear  Lord  all  the  unpleasantness  we 
suffer  from  the  heat." 

There  is  still  faith  in  the  world! 


THE  VALUE  OF  HOME  TRAINING 

The  Reverend  Thomas  F.  Looney,  who  rushed 
from  his  home  in  St.  Michael's  parish  in  Hart- 
ford to  assist  victims  in  the  recent  Ringling 
Bros.,  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus  fire,  in  a  signed 
story  in  the  Catholic  Transcript,  tells  of  one 
child  victim  whom  he  will  never  forget.  "Who 
she  was,  I  do  not  know,"  he  wrote,  "but  she  died 
kneeling  in  prayer."  What  a  touching  scene  and 
what  a  lesson!  Where  did  this  dear  child  learn 
to  pray  in  the  hour  of  danger  ?  Was  it  not  at  her 
good  mother's  knee? 


"OF  SUCH  IS  THE  KINGDOM" 

Once  there  was  a  bachelor  who  moved  from  flat 
to  flat; 

Every    house   had    cliildren.   and   he  wouldn't 

stand  for  that ; 
Found  one  where  they  weren't  allowed — 

Then  with  rage  was  torn ! 
For  in  the  room  above,  one  day, 

There  was  a  baby  born! 
]\roved  into  another  place — then  refused  to  stay 
When  he  noticed  cliildren  in  the  house  across 
the  way. 

Finally  he  died,  and,  as  is  everybody's  fate. 
Found  himself  a-knocking  on  St.  Peter's  Golden 
Gate. 

"Can't  come  in?  Why  not.'"  he  asked. 
Says  the  saint,  "Oh  dear! 

I'm  afraid  you  couldn't  stand  the  way  we  run 

filings  here. 
Cliildren,  children  all  about — so.  it  isn't  fair; 
You    go    to    the    otiier    place — you'll   find  no 

children  there!" 


He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he 
is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed. —  (Soc- 
rates). 


One  atom  of  humility  is  worth  a  mountain  of 
good  works. 

Tact  is  touch — it  means  the  way  one  takes 
hold  of  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  another. 


THE  FULLNESS  OF  LIFE  IS  ONLY  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  SERVICE  AND  SA(  RIFICE. 


